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TO VIRGIL. 





WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE MANTUANS 
FOR THE NINETEENTH CENTENARY OF VIR- 
GIL’S DEATH. 


IL 


ROMAN VIRGIL, thou that singest 

Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
llion falling, Rome arising, 

wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 


Il. 


Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he that sang the Works and 
Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 


III. 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and 


erd; 
All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word; 


IV. 


Poet of the happy Tityrus, 
piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 
whom the laughing shepherd bound with 
flowers ; 


Vv. 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea ; 


VI. 
Thou that seést Universal 
Nature moved by Universal mind ; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 
at the doubtful doom of human kind ; 


VIL 
Light among the vanish’d ages ; 
star that gildest yet this phantom shore ; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 
kings and realms that pass to rise no 
more ; 


VIII. 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 

fallen every purple Czsar’s dome — 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 

sound forever of Imperial Rome — 


IX, 
Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her 
place, 
I, from out the Northern Island 
sunder’d once from all the human race, 








TO VIRGIL, ETC. 


x. 
I salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man. 
Nineteenth Century. ALFRED TENNYSON, 


TWO YEARS AFTER. 


THE winter morning as I write — 

In the grim city’s gloomy light, 

Midst fogs that choke street, river, church, 
And the fast-falling flakes besmirch — 


How pure o’er that far country-side 

Must gleam the snow-waste drifted wide ; 
In my mind’s eye I see it roiled 

O’er stream-gashed glen and brambly wold ; 


O’er wheat-sown slope and climbing lane, 
And ridge that bounds the battle plain ; 
And orchard, lawn, and garden sward — 
That same white raiment of the Lord! 


The church stands on the woodland hill, 
The pine-trees fence the churchyard still ; 
Eastward it looks, that home of hers, 
The robin whistles in her firs. 


All seems the same ; but where is she 

Whose name is breathed from brake and tree? 
Where lives and soars that noblest one 

It raised our life to look upon ? 


Shall spring-tide wake the world again, 
And summer light the eyes of men ? 
Shall throstles thrill her oaken glade, 
The primrose star her hazel shade ? 


This icy mist, these clouds of gray, 
Will they not all be wept away ? 

And western airs blow kindly through 
Large lucid skies of tender blue? 


And shall no vernal dawn await 
The hopes by death left desolate ? 
No shining angel brood above 
The sepulchre of human love? 


That brain of strength, that heart of fire, 
That liquid voice, a living lyre — 

Do not these vibrate, throb, and burn 
Where the lost lights of time return? 


The aspiration, passion, power, 

That crowd with fate a mortal hour, 

Are these crude seeds no bloom may bless, 
Beginnings bright of emptiness ? 


Love’s shattered dream —shall it not rise 

Re-builded for immortal eyes ? 

Life’s broken song end where round Him 

Still quire the “ young-eyed cherubim ” ? 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


JosEPpH TRUMAN, 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
II. 

My visit to the United States had part- 
ly, but not wholly, the character of a lec- 
turing tour. That is to say, I lectured in 
a good many places, mainly in the univer- 
sity and college towns, while I visited a 
good many other places where I did not 
lecture. Among these last was the fed- 
eral capital. I was thus mainly thrown 
among professors and others more or less 
given to literary or scientific studies; but, 
without ever finding myself in the very 
thick of American political life, I also saw 
a good deal of political men, and heard a 
good deal of political matters. I saw 
something of federal affairs at Washing- 
ton, something of State affairs at Albany, 
something of municipal affairs at Phila- 
delphia. It must always be borne in 
mind that State affairs and municipal af- 
fairs come under the head of politics no 
less than the affairs of the Union, and 
that political divisions affect every detail 
of all three. My American friends, who 
naturally wished to learn something back 
again from me in exchange for all that I 
learned from them, were now and then 
somewhat amazed at finding how little I 
could tell them about English municipal 
matters. They seemed to find it hard to 
understand the nature of a man who did 
not live in a town. They were naturally 
all the more amazed when I sometimes 
sportively told them that I actually held 
a nominal municipal office, one which I 
suppose that Sir Charles Dilke or some 
other reformer will before long take from 
me. It seemed ahard saying when I told 
them that I had stayed longer in Phila- 
delphia than I had ever stayed in Lon- 
don, longer than I had, since my boyhood, 
stayed in any town except Rome and 
Palermo. I have seen, and somewhat 
attentively studied, an American munici- 
pal election; an English municipal elec- 
tion 1 have never seen or taken any in- 
terest in. I am aware that in English 
municipal boroughs party politics largely 
affect the choice of councillors; I donot 
know how far they affect the votes of the 
councillors when they are once elected. 





In America everything seems to go by 
political divisions, except when men say 
openly that it is time for the honest men 
of both sides to join together against 
the rogues of both sides. On the other 
hand, I could Jearn next to nothing on 
one of the points on which I most wished 
to learn something, namely the adminis- 
tration of justice and of everything else 
in the rural districts. My only opportu- 
nity was during a sojourn in arural part 
of Virginia, where, as far as I could see, 
nothing of any public interest went on at 
all. I was reminded of the ancient in- 
habitants of Laish, who dwelled careless, 
quiet, and secure, who had no business 
with any man, and who had no magistrate 
to put them to shame in anything.* Yet 
even here | heard now and then of politi- 
cal differences; only here too, as else- 
where, on most questions of immediate 
importance, the division did not follow 
the same lines as the received cleavage 
into Democrats and Republicans. 

I often asked my American friends of 
both parties what was the difference be- 
tween them. I told them that I could see 
none; both sides seemed to me to say 
exactly the same things. I sometimes 
got the convenient, but not wholly satis- 
factory, answer: Yes; but then we mean 
what we say, while the other party only 
pretends. Certainly at the present mo- 
ment the difference between different sec- 
tions of the Republican party is much 
clearer to an outsider than the difference 
between Republicans and Democrats. 
On intelligible questions like free trade 
and civil service reform, or again, the 
local Virginian question of paying or not 
paying one’s lawful debts, the division 
does not follow the regular cleavage of 
parties. I certainly found it easier to 
grasp the difference between a stalwart 
Republican and one who was not stal- 
wart, than to grasp the immediate differ- 
ence between a Republican and a Demo- 
crat. Questions of this kind are plain 
enough ; the distinction between the two 
great acknowledged parties is just now 
much less plain. But it must not be in- 
ferred that it is a distinction without a 


* Judges xviii. 7. 
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difference. The two parties seem to say 
the same things, because just at the pres- 
ent time no question is stirring which at 
all strongly forces them to say different 
things. Their differences have been im- 
portant in the past; they may be impor- 
tant in the future; but just now questions 
which would bring out their differences 
are not uppermost. I am not sure that 
this is a wholesome state of things. If 
there must be — and there doubtless must 
be — parties in a State, it is better that 
they should be divided on some intelligi- 
ble difference of principle, than that po- 
litical warfare should sink into a mere 
question of ins and outs, of Shanavests 
and Caravats. But, though the distinc- 
tion between Republicans and Democrats 
looks from outside very like a distinction 
between Shanavests and Caravats, it is 
only accidentally so. The distinction may 
easily become as real as the distinction 
between Tory and Radical, Legitimist and 
Republican. Should any question ever 
again arise as to the respective powers of 
the Union and of the States, it is easy to 
see which side each party would take. It 
_ is simply because there is no such burn- 
ing question at present stirring that the 
two parties seem to say exactly the same 
things, and yet to be as strongly divided 
as ever. 

I may speak on this matter as one who 
has made the nature of federal govern- 
ment an object of special study. It 
strikes me that, as the doctrine of State 
rights was pushed to a mischievous ex- 
treme twenty years and more ago, so there 
is danger now of the opposite doctrine 
being pushed to a mischievous extreme. 
The more I look at the American Union, 
the more convinced I am that so vast a 
region, taking in lands whose condition 
differs so widely in everything, can be 
kept together only by a federal system, 
leaving large independent powers in the 
hands of the several States. No single 
parliament could legislate, no single gov- 
ernment could administer, for Maine, 
Florida, and California. Let these States 
be left to a great extent independent, and 
they may remain united on those points 
on which it is well that they should remain 
united. To insist on too close an union 





is the very way to lead to separation. I 
know of no immediate reason to fear any 
attempt at centralization such as might 
thus lead to separation. But it does 
seem to be a possible danger; it seems 
to me that there are tendencies at work 
which are more likely to lead to that form 
of error than to its opposite. Nothing 
can be a plainer matter of history than 
the fact that whatever powers the Union 
holds, it holds by the grant of the States. 
It is equally plain that the grant was 
irrevocable, except so far as its terms 
may be modified by a_ constitutional 
amendment. And the power of making a 
constitutional amendment is itself part of 
the grant of the States, which thus agreed 
that, in certain cases, a fixed majority of 
the States should bind the whole. The 
error of the Secessionists lay in treating 
an irrevocable grant as if it had been a 
revocable one. The doctrine of the right 
of secession, as a constitutional right, 
was absurd on the face of it. Secession 
from the Union was as much rebellion, as 
much a breach of the law in force at the 
time, as was the original revolt of the 
colonies against the king. The only 
question in either case was whether those 
special circumstances had arisen which 
can justify breach of the ordinary law. 
But it is a pity, in avoiding this error, to 
run into the opposite one, and to hold, 
not only that the grant made by the 
States to the Union was irrevocable, but 
that the grant was really made the other 
way. I find that it is the received doc- 
trine in some quarters that the States 
have no rights but such as the Union 
allows to them. One of the Boston news- 
papers was angry because I stated in one 
of my lectures the plain historical fact 
that the States, as, in theory at least, in- 
dependent commonwealths, surrendered 
certain defined powers to the Union, and 
kept all other powers in their own hands. 
The Boston paper was yet more angry 
because a large part of a Boston audience 
warmly cheered — warmly that is, for 
Boston — such dangerous doctrines. I 
was simply ignorant; those who cheered 
me were something worse.* 


* I must even cleave to the phrase “sovereign 
States,” though I know it may offend many. A State 
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Now notions of this kind are not con- 
fined to a single newspaper. And they 
surely may lead to results as dangerous 
at one end as the doctrine of Secession 
was at the other. Both alike cut directly 
at the very nature of a federal system. 
Connected perhaps with this tendency is 
one of those changes in ordinary speech 
which come in imperceptibly, without 
people in general remarking them, but 
which always prove a great deal. In En- 
gland we now universally use the word 
“government” where in my boyhood 
everybody said “ministry” or “ minis- 
ters.” Then it was “the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ministry” or Lord Grey’s ; now 
it is “ Lord Beaconsfield’s government” 
or Mr. Gladstone’s. This change, if one 
comes to think about it, certainly means 
a great deal. So it means a great deal 
that, where the word “federal” used to 
be used up to the time of the Civil War 
or later, the word “national ” is now used 
all but invariably. It used to be “ federal 
capital,” “federal army,” “federal rev- 
enue,” and so forth. Now the word “na- 
tional” is almost always used instead. 
I have now and then seen the word “ fed- 
eral” used in the old way, but so rarely 
that I suspect that it was used of set pur- 
pose, as a kind of protest, as I might use 
it myself. Now there is not the slightest 
objection to the word “ national ;” for the 
union of the States undoubtedly forms, 
for all political purposes, a nation. The 
point to notice is not the mere use of the 
word “ national,” but the displacement of 
the word “federal” in its favor. This 
surely marks a tendency to forget the 
federal character of the national govern- 
ment, or at least to forget that its federal 
character is its very essence. The dif- 
ference between a federal government 
is sovereign which has any powers which it holds by 
inherent right, without control on the part of any other 
power, without responsibility to any other power. Now 
every American State has powers of this kind. The 
thirteen States did not receive their existing powers 
from the Union; they surrendered to the Union certain 
powers which were naturally their own, and kept others 
to themselves. Within this last range the State is sov- 
ereign: within the range of the powers surrendered to 
the Union the Union is sovereign. Of the old States 
this is historically true in the strictest sense. Of the 
later States admitted since the Union was formed it is 


constitutionally true ; for they were admitted to all the 
rights of the old thirteen. 





and one not federal is a difference of 
original structure which runs through 
everything. It is a far wider difference 
than the difference between a kingdom 
and a republic, which may differ only in 
the form given to the executive. It is 
perfectly natural that the word “ federal” 
should be in constant use in a federal 
State, in far more common use than any 
word implying kingship need be in a 
kingdom. There is a constant need to 
distinguish things which come within the 
range of the federal power from things 
which come within the range of the State 
or cantonal power. And for this purpose 
the word “federal” is more natural than 
the word “national.” The proper range 
of the latter word surely lies in matters 
which have to do with other nations. 
One would speak of the “ national honor,” 
but of the “ federal revenue.” That “na- 
tional” should have driven out “ federal ” 
within a range when the latter word seems 
so specially at home, does really look as 
if the federal character of the national 
power was, to say the least, less strongly 
present to men’s minds than it was twenty 
years back. 


It is rather odd that this emphatic use 
of the word “national” should have been 
accompanied by changes which have 
made the being of the United States less 
strictly national, in another sense of the 
word, than it was before. That great land 
is still essentially an English land. But 
it is no small witness to the toughness of 
fibre in the English folk wherever it set- 
tles that itis so. A land must be reck- 
oned as English where a great majority 
of the people are still of English descent, 
where the speech is still the speech of En- 
gland, where valuable contributions are 
constantly made to English literature, 
where the law is still essentially the law 
of England, and where valuable contribu- 
tions are constantly made to English juris- 
prudence. A land must be reckoned as 
English where the English kernel is so 
strong as to draw to itself every foreign 
element, where the foreign settler is 
adopted into the English home of an En- 
glish people, where he or his children 
exchange the speech of their elder dwell- 
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ings for the English speech of the land. 
Nowhere does the assimilating process go 
on more vigorously than in the United 
States. Men of various nationalities are 
easily changed into “good Americans,” 
and the “good American” must be, in 
every sense that is not strictly geographi- 
cal or political,a good Englishman. And, 
as regards a large part of the foreign set- 
tlers, no man of real English feeling can 
give them other than a hearty welcome. 
The German, and still more the Scandi- 
navian, settlers are simply men of our 
own race who have lagged behind in the 
western march, but who have at last made 
it ata single pull, without tarrying for a 
thousand years in the isle of Britain. 
But there are other settlers, other in- 
mates, with whose presence the land, one 
would think, might be happy to dispense. 
I must here speak my own mind, at the 
great risk of offending people on more 
sides than one. Men better versed in 
American matters than myself point out 
to me the fact that the negro vote bal- 
ances the Irish vote. But one may be 
allowed to think that a Teutonic land 
might do better still without any Irish 
vote, that an Aryan land might do better 
still without any negro vote. And what I 


venture to say on the housetops has been 
whispered in my ear in closets by not a 
few in America who fully understand the 
state and the needs of their country. 
Very many approved when I suggested 
that the best remedy for whatever was 
amiss would be if every Irishman should 


kill a negro and be hanged for it. Those 
who dissented dissented most commonly 
on the ground that, if there were no Irish 
and no negroes, they would not be able to 
get any domestic servants. The most 
serious objection came from Rhode Isl- 
and, where they have no capital punish- 
ment, and where they had no wish to keep 
the Irish at the public expense. Let no 
one think that I have any ill-feeling to- 
wards the Irish people. In their own 
island I have every sympathy with them. 
I argued long ago in the pages of this 
review on behalf of Home Rule or of 
any form of Irish independence which did 
not involve, as some schemes then pro- 
posed did involve, the dependence of 
Great Britain. I should indeed be incon- 
sistent if I were to refuse to the Irishman 
what I have sought to win for the Greek, 
the Bulgarian, and the Dalmatian. Nor 
is it wonderful or blameworthy if men 
who have left their old homes to escape 
from the wrongs of foreign rule should 
carry with them into their new homes the 





memory of the wrongs which drove them 
from the old. I share the natural indig-. 
nation against those who, either in Ireland 
or in America, make a good cause to be 
evil spoken of ; but, as long as the Irish- 
man seeks to compass his ends only by 
honorable means, we have no right to 
blame him because his ends are different 
from ours. But all this is perfectly con- 
sistent with the manifest fact that the 
Irish element is, in the English lands on 
both sides of the ocean, a mischievous 
element. The greatest object of all is for 
the severed branches of the English folk 
to live in the fullest measure of friendship 
and unity that is consistent with their 
severed state. Nowthe Irish element in 
America is the greatest of all hindrances 
in the way of this happy state of things. 
It is the worst, and perhaps the strong- 
est, of several causes which help to give a 
bad name to American politics. Political 
men in all times and places lie under 
strong temptations to say and do things 
which they otherwise would not say and 
do, in order to gain some party advan- 
tage. But on no political men of any 
time or place has this kind of influence 
been more strongly brought to bear than 
it is on political men in the United States 
who wish to gain the Irish vote. The im- 
portance of that vote grows and grows; 
no party, no leading man, can afford to 
despise it. Parties and men are there- 
fore driven into courses to which other- 
wise they would have no temptation to 
take, and those for the most part courses 
which are unfriendly to Great Britain. 
Any ill-feeling which other causes may 
awaken between the two severed branches 
of the English people is prolonged and 
strengthened by the presence of the Irish 
settlers in America. In some minds they 
may reaily plant hostile feelings towards 
Great Britain which would otherwise find 
no place there. At any rate they plant in 
many minds a habit of speaking and act- 
ing as if such hostile feelings did find a 
place, a habit which cannot but lead to 
bad effects in many ways. The mere ru- 
mor, the mere thought, of recalling Mr. 
Lowell from his post in England in sub- 
serviency to Irish clamor is a case in 
point. That such a thing should even 
have been dreamed of shows the baleful 
nature of Irish influence in America, and 
how specially likely it is to stir up strife 
and ill-feeling between Great Britain and 
America even at times when, setting Irish 
matters aside, there is not the faintest 
ground of quarrel on either side. In a view 
of poetical justice it is perhaps not unrea- 
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sonable that English misrule in Ireland 
should be punished in this particular 
shape. It may be just that the wrongs 
which we have done to our neighbors 
should be paid off at the hands of mem- 
bers of our own family. But the process 
is certainly unpleasant to our branch of 
the family, and it is hard to see how it 
can be any real gain to the other. 


But the Irishman is, after all, in a wide 
sense, one of ourselves. He is Aryan; 
he is European; he is capable of being 
assimilated by other branches of thé Eu- 
ropean stock. There is nothing to be 
said against this or that Irishman all by 
himself. In England, in America, in any 
other land, nothing hinders him from be- 
coming one with the people of the land, 
or from playing an useful and honorable 
part among them. All that is needed to 
this end is that he should come all by 
himself. It is only when Irishmen gather 
in such numbers as to form an Irish com- 
munity capable of concerted action that 
any mischief is to be looked for from 
them. The Irish difficulty is troublesome 
just now; it is likely to be troublesome 
for some time to come; but it is not likely 
to last forever, But the negro difficulty 
must last either till the way has been 
found out by which the Ethiopian may 
change his skin, or till either the white 
man or the black departs out of the land. 
The United States —and, in their meas- 
ure other parts of the American conti- 
nent and islands — have to grapple with 
a problem such as no other people ever 
had to grapple with before. Other com- 
munities, from the beginning of political 
society, have been either avowedly or 
practically founded on distinctions of race. 
There has been, to say the least, some 
people or nation or tribe which has given 
its character to the whole body, and by 
which other elements have been assimi- 
lated. In the United States this part has 
been played, as far as the white popula- 
tion is concerned, by the original English 
kernel. Round that kernel the foreign 
elements have grown; it assimilates them; 
they do not assimilate it. But beyond 
that range lies another range where as- 
similation ceases to be possible. The 
eternal laws of nature, the eternal dis- 
tinction of color, forbid the assimilation 
of the negro. You may give him the 
rights of citizenship by law; you cannot 
make him the real equal, the real fellow, 
of citizens of European descent. Never 
before in our world, the world of Rome 
and of all that Rome has influenced, has 





such an experiment been tried. And 
this, though in some ages of the Roman 
dominion the adoption and assimilation 
of men of other races was carried to the 
extremest point that the laws of nature 
would allow. Long before the seat of 
empire was moved to Constantinople, the 
name Roman had ceased to imply even a 
presumption of descent from the old pa- 
tricians and plebeians. A walk through 
any collection of Roman inscriptions will 
show how, in the later days of the undi- 
vided empire, a man was far oftener suc- 
ceeded by his freedman than by his son. 
And besides freedmen, strangers of every 
race within the empire had been freely 
admitted to citizenship, and were allowed 
to bear the names of the proudest Roman 
gentes. The Julius, the Claudius, the 
Cornelius, of those days was for the most 
part no Roman by lineal descent, but a 
Greek, a Gaul, a Spaniard, or an Illyrian. 
But the Gaul, the Spaniard, the Illyrian, 
could all be assimilated; they could all 
be made into Romans. They learned to 
speak and act in everything as men no 
less truly Roman than the descendants 
of the first settlers on the Palatine. Such 
men ceased to be Gauls, Spaniards, or 
Illyrians. The Greek, representative of 
a richer and more perfect speech, of a 
higher and older civilization, could be- 
come for many purposes a Roman with- 
out ceasing to be a Greek. In all these 
cases no born physical or intellectual dif- 
ference parted off the slave from his 
master, the stranger from the citizen. 
When the artificial distinction was once 
taken away, in the next generation at 
least all real distinction was lost. This 
cannot be when there is an eternal phys- 
ical and intellectual difference between 
master and slave, between citizen and 
stranger. The Roman Senate was filled 
with Gauls almost from the first moment 
of the conquest of Gaul; but for a na- 
tive Egyptian to find his way there was a 
rare portent of later times. No edict of 
Antoninus Caracalla could turn him into 
a Roman, as the Gauls had been turned 
long before that edict. The bestowal of 
citizenship on the negro is one of those 
cases which show what law can do and 
what it cannot. The law may declare the 
negro to be the equal of the white man; 
it cannot make him his equal To the old 
question, Am I not a man and a brother ? 
1 venture to answer: No. He may bea 
man and a brother in some secondary 
sense; he is not a man anda brother in 
the same full sense in which every West- 
ern Aryan is a man and a brother. He 
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cannot be assimilated; the laws of nature 
forbid it. And it is surely a dangerous 
experiment to have in any commonwealth 
an inferior race, legally equal to the su- 
perior, but which nature keeps down be- 
low the level to which law has raised it. 
It is less dangerous in this particular 
case, because the negro is on the whole a 
peaceful and easily satisfied creature. 
He has no very lofty ambition; he is for 
the most part contented to imitate the 
ways of the white man as far as‘he can. 
A high-spirited people in the same case 
would be a very dangerous element in- 
* deed. No one now pleads for slavery; 
no one laments the abolition of slavery; 
but did the abolition of slavery necessa- 
rily imply the admission of the eman- 
cipated slave to full citizenship? There 
is, I allow, difficulty and danger in the 
position of a class enjoying civil but not 
political rights, placed under the protec- 
tion of the law, but having no share in 
making the law or in choosing its makers. 
But surely there is greaier difficulty and 
danger in the existence of a class of citi- 
zens who at the polling-booth are equal to 
other citizens, but who are not their 
equals anywhere else. We are told that 
education has done and is doing much 
for the younger members of the once en- 
slaved race. But education cannot wipe 
out the eternal distinction that has been 
drawn by the hand of nature. No teach- 
ing can turn a black man into a white one. 
The question which, in days of controver- 
a the North heard with such wrath from 
the mouth of South the, “ Would you like 
your daughter to marry a nigger?” lies 
at the root of the matter. Where the 
closest of human connections is, in any 
lawful form, looked on as impossible, 
there is no real brotherhood, no real fel- 
lowship. The artificial tie of citizenship 
is in such cases a mockery. And I can- 
not help thinking that those in either 
hemisphere who were most zealous for 
the emancipation of the negro must, in 
their heart of hearts, feel a secret shudder 
at the thought that, though morally im- 
possible, it is constitutionally possible, 
that two years hence a black man may be 
chosen to sit in the seat of Washington 
and Garfield. 

We must however not forget that there 
are great differences among the so-called 
colored people, some doubtless owing to 
their different fates since their forced 
migration, others owing to older dif- 
ferences in their first African homes. 
Several writers have pointed out that, 
under the general head of negroes, blacks, 


colored people, we jumble together men 
of nations differing widely in speech, in 
original geographical position, in physical 
qualities, probably in intelleetual qualities 
too, most certainly in different degrees of 
blackness. I fancy that the case is very 
much as if the tables had been turned, as 
if Africa had enslaved Europeans, and as 
if Greeks, Frenchmen, and Swedes had 
been jumbled together under the common 
name of whites. And though education 
cannot undo the work of nature, though 
it cannot raise the lower race to the level 
of the upper, it may do much to improve 
the lower race within its own range. A 
negro in New England certainly differs a 
good deal from a negro in Missouri. For 
the negro in New England comes very 
likely of a free father and grandfather, 
and the fact of a negro being free a gen- 
eration or two back was a pretty sure 
sign of his belonging to the more ener- 
getic class of his fellows. Such an one 
has lived with white men, not indeed on 
equal terms, but on terms which have 
enabled him to master their language and 
a good deal of their manners. But the 
negro in Missouri has very likely been 
himself a slave, perhaps a_ plantation 
slave. To the stranger, at least the 
speech of such negroes is hard to be un- 
derstood. As far as I heard it, it was not 
the racy dialect of Uncle Remus; it may 
have been my fancy, but it certainly 
struck my ear as the speech, not of for- 
eigners who might find it hard to speak 
English but who might be eloquent in 
some other tongue, but of beings to whom 
the art of speech in any shape was not 
altogether familiar. No doubt the real 
fact was that they had, as was not unlikely 
in their position, lost their own tongue 
without having fully found ours. If a 
small vocabulary is enough for the wants 
of an English laborer, a much smaller 
vocabulary must have been enough for 
the wants of a plantation negro. The 
African languages have, I believe, alto- 
gether died out everywhere, and, from all 
that I could learn, the comic and joyous 
element of the negro character seems to 
have died out also. This is an universal 
rule everywhere. The freeman never has 
any such light-hearted moments as the 
Saturnalia of the slave. 

Of the true Americans, the “dark 
Americans ” of the hymn, the old inhab- 
itants of the continent, I saw but little. 
And what little I saw certainly disap- 
pointed me. I sawa good many young 
Indians in the Indian school at Carlisle, 
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lence of all who are concerned in the 
work there I must bear such witness as I 
can. And I am told that the children are 
intelligent and take kindly to the civilized 
and Christian teaching which is set be- 
fore them. But, just as in the case of the 
negroes, I could not keep down my 
doubts whether mere school-teaching will 
ever raise the barbarian of any race to 
the level of Aryan Europe and America. 
Of the two one is more inclined to hail a 
man and a brother in the Indian than in 
the negro. The feeling seems instinctive. 
While no one willingly owns to the faint- 
est shade of negro descent, every one is 
proud to claim Pocahontas as a remote 
grandmother. Such Indians as I saw, 
the boys and girls, youths and maidens, 
of the Carlisle school, were certainly less 
ugly than the negroes. But then they 
lacked the grotesque air which often 
makes the negro’s ugliness less repulsive. 
From my preconceived notions of In- 
dians, I had at least expected to see 

aceful and statuesque forms, the out- 
ines perhaps of nymphs and athletes. 
But the Carlisle Indians, clothed and, ac- 
cording to all accounts, in their right 
minds, seemed to me, both in face and 
figure, the dullest and heaviest-looking of 
mankind. Not repulsive, like the negro, 
from the mere lines of the face, they were 
repulsive from the utter lack of intellec- 
tual expression. Besides the younger 
folk at Carlisle, I was casually shown at 
Schenectady, N.Y., a man who, I was 
told, was the last, not of the Mohicans, 
but of the Mohawks. He was outwardly 
civilized, so much so indeed that the jus- 
tice of the State of New York had more 
than once sent him to prison. The mind, 
or at least the press, of America was just 
then very full of an English lecturer 
whose name was largely placarded on the 
walls, and whose photographs, in various 
attitudes, were to be seen in not a few 
windows. I was not privileged to obtain 
more than a passing glimpse of either. 
But it struck me that between the sur- 
vival of an old type and the prophet of 
a new there was a certain outward like- 
ness. 

During the time of my visit to America 
neither the negro nor the Indian was the 
subject of any vexing question. But the 
position of another class of barbarians — 
I must be allowed to use the word in a 
way analogous to its old Greek use—was 
under the grave consideration of the fed- 
eral legislature. While I was in America, 
President Arthur vetoed the first Chinese 
bill; since I came to England he has 





passed the second. Of this latter bill I 
do not know the terms; the president 
could hardly have helped vetoing the 
former one, as its terms were surely in- 
consistent with that famous amendment 
which may be summed up in the phrase 
of “giving everybody everything.” Yet 
I could not keep down a certain feeling 
of rejoicing over either bill. I saw in 
them a practical revolt against an impos- 
sible theory, a confession of the truth 
that legislation cannot override natural 
laws. A constitutional amendment, or 
any other piece of law-making, may in 
theory place all races and colors on a 
level; it cannot do so in practice. An 
acute American friend pointed out to me 
the distinctions between the three races 
which give rise to the difficulties that beset 
the United States in this matter. The 
Indian dies out. The negro is very far 
from dying out; but, if he cannot be as- 
similated by the white man, he at least 
imitates him. But the Chinaman does 
not die out; he is not assimilated; he 
does not imitate; he is too fully con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own ways 
to have the least thought of copying ours. 
The Chinese, in short, in the United 
States belong to one of those classes of 
settlers who form no part of the people 
of the land, who contribute nothing, but 
who swallow up a great deal. Now, at 
the risk of saying what I suppose is just 
now the most unpopular thing in the 
whole world, I must say that every nation 
has aright to get rid of strangers who 
prove a nuisance, whether they are Chi- 
nese in America or Jews in Russia, Ser- 
via, and Roumania. The parallel may 
startle some; but it is a real and exact 
parallel, as far as the objects of the move- 
ment in each case are concerned. The 
only difference, a very important differ- 
ence certainly, between what has hap- 
pened in Russia and what has happened 
in America consists in the means em- 
ployed in the two cases. What has been 
done in Russia by mob-violence is at this 
moment doing in America in a legal way. 
Now no one can justify or excuse mob- 
violence in any case, whether aimed at 
Chinese, Jews, or any other class. But 
any one who knows the facts will admit 
that Russian violence against Jews, 
though in no way to be justified or ex- 
cused, is in no way to be wondered at; 
and it is well to remember that, though 
anti-Chinese action in America is now go- 
ing on in a perfectly legal way, yet there 
have been before now anti-Chinese riots 
in California, as there have been anti- 
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negro riots in New York. One thing I 
am certain of, namely that, if the press of 
England, Germany, and other European 
countries, were as largely in Chinese 
hands as it is in Jewish hands, we should 
have heard much more than we have 
heard about anti-Chinese action in Amer- 
ica and much less about anti-Jewish action 
in Russia. Just nowthere are no tales 
of mob-violence against the Chinamen to 
record, yet it would be easy for a prac- 
tised Chinese advocate to make out a very 
telling story about American dealings 
with Chinamen. “Frightful Religious 
Persecution in the United States,” “ Leg- 
islation worthy of the darkest times of 
the Dark Ages,” would make very at- 
tractive headings for an article or tele- 
gram describing the measure which has 
lately passed Congress. No one has 
raised the cry of “ religious persecution” 
in America, because there is no powerful 
body anywhere whose interest it is to 
raise it. But it would be just as much in 


place in America as it is in Russia. 
Neither the Jew nor the Chinaman is at- 
tacked on any grounds of theological be- 
lief or unbelief, but simply because the 
people of the country look on his pres- 
ence as a nuisance. But the Jew has 


brethren from one end of the world to the 
other, ready and able to give his real 
wrongs a false coloring, and to make the 
mass of mankind believe that he is, not 
only the victim of unjustifiable outrage, 
which he undoubtedly is, but the victim 
of religious persecution in the strict 
sense, which he certainly is not. The 
Chinaman has no such advantage. His 
case therefore has drawn to itself very 
little notice out of America, and neither 
in nor out of America has it been, like 
the Jewish case, judged on an utterly 
false issue. 

The ditference between the position of 
these questions in America and in En- 
gland illustrates in an instructive way the 
difference between a scattered and a con- 
tinuous dominion. The different classes 
of British subjects are yet more numer- 
ous and varied than the different classes 
of American citizens and of dwellers on 
American territory without the rights of 
citizenship. A black prime minister, a 
yellow lord chancellor, of Great Britain 
is in the theory no less possible than a 
black president of the United States. 
The real likelihood may be about equal 
on both sides, but the theoretical possi- 
bility is forced on the mind in the United 
States in a way in which it is not in Great 
Britain. Ifa British subject of barbarian 





race seeks to take a share in the affairs of 
the ruling island, he must cross a wider 
expanse of sea than that which separates 
America from Britain, he must learn a 
strange tongue, he must adapt himself to 
strange manners, and become in every- 
thing another man. To the negro citizen 
in America everything is at least geo- 
graphically near. He lives, it may be, 
within sight of the Capitol and the White 
House; his kinsman under British rule 
lives far away indeed from the palace of 
Westminster. To the American negro 
the tongue and the manners of the ruling 
race are in no way strange; they have 
been, from his birth upwards, his own 
tongue and his own manners, so far as the 
distinction planted by the hand of nature 
has enabled him to attain to them. It 
follows therefore that questions like those 
of the Indian, the negro, the Chinaman, 
while they touch the American at his own 
hearth, in no way touch us at our hearth, 
deeply and sometimes grievously as they 
touch us in our colonies and dependen- 
cies. The Irish question alone is com- 
mon to the two branches of the English 
people. And it is plain that the Irish 
question takes two different shapes on 
the two sides of ocean. The United 
States, happily for them, are not bur- 
thened with the hard necessity of provid- 
ing for the government of a land where it 
seems impossible to do real justice. On 
the other hand, the problem of the “ Irish 
vote’ and its effects on: home politics, 
though of growing and very unpleasant 
importance in Great Britain, is certainly 
not as yet of so great importance as it is 
in America. The Irish, as an element 
which can affect and sometimes turn an 
election, are in England confined to some 
particular towns and districts : in America 
they seem to be everywhere. The influ- 
ence which they obtain in local politics 
is really amazing. The “ bosses,” as they 
are called—a name of which one soon 
comes to feel the meaning, though it is 
rather hard to translate into any other 
phrase — who hold so important and so 
anomalous a place in the municipal affairs 
of American cities are largely Irish. On 
the whole, even setting aside the way in 
which Irish influence in America bears on 
us at home, that influence does not seem 
to bea healthy one. Altogether the posi- 
tion held by the Irish and the negroes 
made me feel more and more strongly the 
danger of that hasty and indiscriminate 
bestowal of citizenship which has become 
the practice, and rather the pride, of the 
United States. The ancient and medi- 
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zval commonwealths, aristocratic and 
democratic alike, erred in the opposite 
direction. Butone is certainly sometimes 
tempted to doubt whether their error was 
not the smaller of the two. There is 
surely something ennobling in that kind 
of national family feeling, that cleaving to 
descent from the old stock, which was as 
strong at Athens and in Uri as it was at 
Corinth and at Bern. And surely a mean 
might be found between the exclusive- 
ness of the elder commonwealths and the 
excessive lavishness of the younger. 
Surely some such standard as birth in the 
land might be set up, to be relaxed only 
in the case of eminent service to the 
commonwealth. As for the Irish, it is 
whispered that they somehow contrive to 
obtain citizenship yet more easily than the 
easy terms on which the law gives it. It 
is a characteristic story how the Irish 
immigrant was asked, before he had 
landed, what side in politics he meant to 
take — how his first question was, “ Have 
you a government here?” — how, being 
assured that the United States had a gov- 
ernment, he at once answered, “ Then set 
me down agin it.” 


I said before that it is a witness to the 
life and strength of the true English ker- 
nel in the United States that, notwith- 
standing the lavish admission of men of 
all kinds to citizenship, that English ker- 
nel still remains the kernel round which 
everything grows and to which everything 
else assimilates itself. There is that kind 
of difference between the English in 
Britain and the English in America which 
could not fail to be under the different 
circumstances of the two branches. Each 
of them is the common forefather of ear- 
lier times modified as the several posi- 
tions of his several descendants could not 
fail to modify him. In constitutional 
matters the closeness with which the 
daughter has, wherever it was possible, 
reproduced the parent is shown perhaps 
in the most remarkable way in the preva- 
lence alike in the Union, in the States, 
and in many at least of the cities, of the 
system of two houses in a legislative 
body. Weare so familiar with that sys- 
tem from its repetition in countless later 
constitutions that we are apt to forget 
that, when the federal constitution of 
the United States was drawn up, that 
system was by no means the rule, and 
that its adoption in the United States was 
a very remarkable instance of cleaving to 
the institutions of the mother country. 
Though the United States Senate, the 
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representative of the separate being and 
the political equality of the States, has 
some functions quite different from those 
of the House of Lords, yet it would hardly 
have come into the heads of constitution- 
makers who were not familiar with the 
House of Lords. I may here quote the 
remark of an acute American friend that 
the Senate is as superior to the House of 
Lords as the House of Representatives is 
inferior to the House of Commons. A 
neat epigram of this kind is seldom liter- 
ally true; but this one undoubtedly has 
some truth init. It follows almost neces- 
sarily from the difference between the 
British and American constitutions that 
in the American Congress the upper 
house should be, in character and public 
estimation, really the upper house. In 
Great Britain no statesman of the first 
rank and in the vigor of life has any temp- 
tation to exchange the House of Com- 
mons for the House of Lords. By so 
doing he would leave an assembly of 
greater practical authority for one of much 
less. But in the United States such a 
statesman has every temptation to leave 
the House of Representatives for the 
Senate as soon as he can. As neither 
House can directly overthrow a govern- 
ment in the way that the House of Com- 
mons can in England, while the Senate 
has a share in various acts of the execu- 
tive power with which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has nothing to do, the Senate 
is really the assembly of greater author- 
ity. Its members, chosen for six years 
by the State legislatures, while the rep- 
resentatives are chosen by the people for 
two years, have every advantage as to the 
tenure of their seats, and it is not won- 
derful to find that re-election is far more 
the rule in the Senate than in the House. 
I had to explain more than once that it 
was a rare thing in England for a mem- 
ber of Parliament to lose his seat, unless 
he had given some offence to his own 
party or unless the other party had grown 
strong enough to bring in a man of its 
own. In America, it seems, it is not un- 
common for a representative to be dis- 
missed by his constituents of his own 
party, og! because it is thought that 
he has sat long enough and because an- 
other man would like the place. Here 
the difference between paid and unpaid 
members comes in; where members are 
paid, there will naturally be a Jarger stock 
of candidates to choose from. I was 
present at sittings of both houses, and 
there was certainly a most marked differ- 
ence in point of order and decorum be- 
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tween the two. The Senate seemed to 
be truly a senate; the House of Repre- 
sentatives struck me as a scene of mere 
hubbub rather than of real debate. One 
incident specially struck me as illustrat- 
ing the constitutional provision which 
shuts out the ministers of the president 
from Congress. One representative made 
a fierce attack on the secretary of the 
navy, and the secretary of the navy was 
not there to defend himself. Generally I 
should say, the House of Representatives 
and the legislative bodies which answer 
to it in the several States, illustrate Lord 
Macaulay’s saying about the necessity of 
a ministry to keep a Parliament in order. 
One result is the far larger powers which 
in these assemblies are given to the 
speaker. And these are again attended 
by the danger of turning the speaker him- 
self into the instrument of a party. 

The differences of procedure Gorenen 
our Houses of Parliament and the Amer- 
ican assemblies, federal and State, are 
very curious and interesting, specially 
just now when the question of parlia- 
mentary procedure has taken to itself so 
much attention. But I must hasten on 
to give my impression of other matters, 
rather than attempt to enlarge on a point 


which I cannot say that I have specially 


studied. The State legislatures are 
the features of American political life 
which are most distinctive of the fed- 
eral system, and to which there cannot be 
oe exactly answering among our- 
selves. It must always be remembered 
that a State legislature does not answer 
to a town council or a court of quarter 
sessions. It is essentially a parliament, 
though a parliament with limited func- 
tions and which can never be called on to 
deal with the highest questions of all. 
Still the range of the State legislatures 
is positively very wide, and takes in most 
things which concern the daily affairs of 
mankind. A large part of their business 
seems commonly to consist in the passing 
of private bills, acts of incorporation and 
the like. Some States seem to have 
found that constant legislation on such 
matters was not needed, and have there- 
fore thought good that their legislatures 
should meet only every other year. In 
Pennsylvania, therefore, where I had 
good opportunities of studying some 
other matters, I had no opportunity of 
studying the working of a State legisla- 
ture. When I was there, municipal life 
was in full vigor in Philadelphia, but State 
life was dead at Harrisburg. But I came 
in for a sight of the legislature of New 





York at the time of the “ dead lock” early 


this year. For week after week the lower 
house found it impossible to elect a 
speaker. And this was not the result of 
absolute equality between the two great 
parties. It was because a very small 
body of men, who had no chance of car- 
rying a candidate from among themselves, 
thought fit, in baliot after ballot, to hin- 
der the election of the acknowledged 
candidate of either side. This illustrates 
the result of the rule which requires an 
absolute majority. I pointed out to sev- 
eral friends on the spot that no such dead 
lock could have happened in the British 
House of Commons. I know not how 
far the existence of a regular ministry 
and opposition would hinder the possibil- 
ity of this particular kind of scandal; but 
it is hard to conceive the existence of a 


ministry in our sense in a State constitu- 


tion. Even in our still dependent col- 
onies the reproduction of our system of 
ministries going in and out in conse- 
quence of a parliamentary vote, may be 
thought to be somewhat out of place. 
Still the governor, named by an external 
power, has much of the position of a 
king, and his relations to his ministry 
and his parliament can in a manner re- 
produce those of the sovereign in the 
mother country. But it is hard to con- 
ceive an elective governor, above all the 
governor of such a State as Rhode Island 
or Delaware, working through the con- 
ventionalities of a responsible ministry. 
Indeed even in such a State as New York 
there is still something patriarchal about 
the office of governor. While I was in 
the Capitol at Albany, the friends of a con- 
demned criminal came to plead with the 
governor in person for the exercise of his 
prerogative of mercy. Now the popula- 
tion of the State of New York, swelled 
by one overgrown city, is greater than 
that of Ireland; even in its natural state, 
it would be much greater than that of 
Scotland. I thought of’ the days when 
the king did sit in the gate. 

The personal heads of the Union, the 
State, and the city, the president, the 
governor, the mayor, all come from En- 
glish tradition. If we study the common- 
wealths of other ages and countries, we 
shall see that this great position given to 
a single man, though by no means with- 
out precedent, is by no means the rule. 
The title of governor especially is directly 
handed on from the days before indepen- 
dence. It would hardly have suggested 
itself to the founders of commonwealths 
which had not been used to the governor 
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sent by the king. The powers of the 
governor and the duration of his office 
differ widely in different States, even in 
neighboring and closely kindred States. 
The governor of Massachusetts still 
keeps up a good deal of dignity, while the 
governor of Connecticut isa much smaller 
person. Yet the governor of Connecticut 
holds office for a longer time than his 
brother of Massachusetts. The mayor 
too does not hold exactly the same place 
in every city. At Brooklyn, when I was 
there, a great point in the way of reform 
was held to have been won by greatly en- 
larging the powers of the mayor. Men 
who could well judge held that purity of 
administration was best attained by vest- 
ing large powers in single persons, elec- 
tive, responsible, acting under the eye of 
the public. And I was told that, even in 
the worst cases, better results come from 
the election of single officers than from 
the election of larger numbers. The pop- 
ular election of judges, which has been 
introduced into many States, is one of the 
things which British opinion would be 
most united in condemning. We should 
all agree in wishing that both the federal 
courts and the courts of those States 
which, like Massachusetts, cleave to older 


modes of appointment may stay as they 


are. But, from what I could hear both in 
New York and in other States which have 
adopted the elective system, the results 
are better than might have been expected. 
Each party, it is said, makes it a point of 
honor to name fairly competent candi- 
dates for the judicial office. So again the 
municipal administration of New York 
city was for years a by-word, and the 
name of alderman was anything but a 
name of honor. But even in the worst 
times, the post of mayor was almost 
always respectably filled. Even, so I 
was told, in one case where the previous 
record of the elected mayor was noto- 
riously bad, his conduct in office was not 
to be blamed. 

The prevalence of corruption in various 
shapes in various branches of the admin- 
istration of the United States is an ugly 
subject, on which I have no special facts 
to reveal. The mere fact of corruption 
cannot be fairly laid to the charge of any 
particular form of government, though 
particular forms of government will doubt- 
less cause corruption to take different 
shapes. It is absurd to infer that a dem- 
ocratic or a federal form of government 
has a necessary and special tendency to 
corruption, when it is certain that corrup- 
tion has been and is just as rife under 
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governments of other kinds. One great 
source of corruption in America is doubt- 
less owing to the system of “ spoils” in 
the administration of federal patronage. 
This system at once opens the way for a 
vast deal of corruption in various shapes 
and sets the example for a vast deal of 
corruption in other branches. I was 
most struck by the way in which, in dis- 
cussing matters of almost every kind, 
corruption seemed to be taken for granted 
as a matter of course. This often came 
out in discussing local matters, sometimes 
matters which seemed to have nothing 
whatever to do with politics. This struck 
me specially in the State of New York, 
and sometimes with reference to very 
small matters indeed. Strictly electoral 
corruption seems to take different shapes 
on the two sides of ocean. In America I 
heard something of bribery of the electors, 
but certainly very much less than we are 
used to in England. The danger which, 
at Philadelphia at least, seemed most to 
be feared was fraudulent returns. These, 
I think, are never heard of among us. I 
never remember to have heard of any 
mayor or sheriff being suspected of wilfully 
making other than a true return of the 
votes actually given, by whatever means 
those votes might have been obtained. 
With us the returning officer and his 
agents are held to be at least officially 
impartial; it is their business to put their 
party politics in their pockets for the time. 
I know not how things are done in those 
Parliamentary boroughs which have no 
corporations; but in an ordinary county 
or borough, the sheriff or mayor has the 
advantage of not being appointed with 
any direct reference to the election; he is 
appointed for other purposes also, and an 
election may or may not happen during 
his term of office. But when election 
inspectors are elected as such, that is, 
when the official person represents the 
party dominant in the place, it is clear 
that the temptations to unfairness are 
greatly increased. 

I was greatly interested in the munic- 
ipal election which I saw at Philadelphia 
early this year. The municipal adminis- 
tration of that city has, like that of Mew 
York, long had a bad name. Corruption, 
jobbery, the rule of rings and “ bosses,” 
and above all, what to us sounds odd, the 
corrupt administration of the Gas Trust, 
were loudly complained of. And I cer- 
tainly am greatly deceived if what I saw 
and studied was anything but a vigorous 
and honest effort to bring ina better state 
of things. Republicans and Democrats 
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brought themselves to forget their party 
differences, or rather party names, and to 
work together for the welfare and honor 
of their common city. The movement 
was described to me in a way at which I 
have already hinted, as an union of the 
honest men of both parties against the 
rogues of both parties. And such, as far 
as I could judge, it really was. I did 
indeed hear it whispered that such fits of 
virtue were not uncommon, both in Phil- 
adelphia and elsewhere, that they wrought 
some small measure of reform for a year 
or two, but that in order to keep the 
ground that had been gained, a continu- 
ous effort was needed which men were 
not willing to make, and that things fell 
back into their old corrupt state. And it 
is certainly plain that the man who gains 
by maintaining corruption is likely to 
make great habitual efforts to keep up a 
corrupt system, while the man who op- 
poses it, who gains nothing by opposing 
it, but who gives up his time, his quiet, 
and his ordinary business, for the public 
good, is tempted at every moment to re- 
lax his efforts. This failure of continued 
energy is just what Demosthenes com- 
plains of in the Athenians of his day; and 
experience does seem to show that here 


is a weak side of democratic government. 
To keep up under a popular system an 
administration at once pure and vigorous 
does call for constant efforts on the part 
of each citizen which it needs some self- 


sacrifice to make. The old saying that 
what is everybody’s business is aenedy's 
business becomes true as regards the 
sounder part of the community. But it 
follows next that what is everybody’s busi- 
ness becomes specially the business of 
those whose business one would least 
wish it to be. Yet my Philadelphian 
friends assured me that they had been 
steadily at work for ten years, that they 
had made some way every year, but that 
this year they had made more way than 
they had ever made before. The imme- 
diate business was to dislodge “ bosses” 
and other corrupt persons from the mu- 
nicipal councils, and to put in their stead 
men of character and ability, whether 
Republican or Democratic in politics. 
And this object, surely one much to be 
sought for, was, as far as I could see, 
largely accomplished. I did indeed hear 
the murmurs of one or two stern Republi- 
cans, who could not understand support- 
ing a list which contained any Democratic 
names. But the other view seemed to be 
the popular one. I read much of the fugi- 
tive election literature, and attended one 
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of the chief ward-meetings. I was greatly 
struck by the general hearty enthusiasm 
in what was not a party struggle, but an 
honest effort for something above party. 
The speaking was vigorous, straightfor- 
ward, often in its way eloquent. It was 
somewhat more personal than we are used 
to in Engiand, even at an election. But 
here again my comparison is perhaps not 
a fair one. As I before said, I know 
nothing of English municipal elections, 
and the Philadelphian reformers had to 
deal with evils which have no parallel in 
the broader walks of English political 
life. Whatever may be our side in poli- 
tics, we have no reason to suspect our 
opponents of directly filling their pockets 
at the public cost. 

A municipal election is of more impor- 
tance in America than it is in England, 
because of the large powers, amounting 
to powers of local legislation, which are 
vested in the cities. This would seem to 
be the natural tendency of a federal sys- 
tem. It would indeed be inaccurate to 
say that the city is to the State what the 
State is tothe Union. For the powers of 
the city may of course be modified by an 
act of the State legislature, just as the 
powers of an English municipal corpora- 
tion may be modified by an act of Parlia- 
ment, while no mere act of Congress, 
nothing short of a constitutional amend- 
ment, can touch the powers of a sover- 
eign State. But it is natural for a mem- 
ber of an Union, keeping independent 
powers by right, to allow to the members 
of its own body a large amount of local 
independence, held not of right but of 
grant. An American city is more thor- 
oughly a commonwealth, it has more of 
the feelings of a commonwealth, than an 
English city has. As for the use of the 
name, we must remember that in the 
United States every corporate town is 
called a “city,” while, in some States at 
least, what we should call a market-town 
bears the legal style of “village.” In 
New England the cities are interlopers. 
They have largely obscured the older 
constitution of the fowns. The word 
town in New England does not, as with 
us, mean a collection of houses, perhaps 
forming a political community, perhaps 
not. It means a certain space of the 
earth’s surface, which may or may not 
contain a town in our sense, but whose 
inhabitants form a political community 
in either case. Its assembly is the town- 
meeting, the survival, or rather revival, of 
the old Teutonic assembly on the soil of 
the third England. This primitive insti- 
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tution best keeps its ancient character in 
the country districts and among the 
smaller towns in our sense of the word. 
Where a “city”? has been incorporated, 
the ancient constitution has lost much of 
its importance. It has not been abol- 
ished. In some cases at least the two 
constitutions, of town and city, the Teu- 
tonic primary assembly and the later sys- 
tem of representative bodies, go on side 
by side in the same place. Each has its 
own range of subjects ; but it is the ten- 
dency of the newer institution to over- 
shadow the older. I deeply regret that I 
left America without seeing a New En- 
= town-meeting with my own eyes. 
t was a thing which I had specially 
wished to see, if only in order to compare 
it with what I had seen in past years in 
Uri and Appenzell. But when I was first 
in New England, it was the wrong time of 
the year, and my second visit was very 
short. I thus unavoidably lost a very 
favorable chance of seeing what I con- 
ceive that the English parish vestry ought 
to be but is not. And I am not sure that 


some of my New England friends did not 
look a little black at me, because the im- 
mediate cause of my failure was an old- 
standing engagement to a gentleman of 
New York of Democratic principles. 


Of “ society,” in the technical sense, the 
sense which. gives rise to the odd New 
York phrases of “society woman” and 
“society girl,” I do not suppose that I 
saw much. I[ received a great deal of 
very kind hospitality, and I made many 
acquaintances which I hope to keep; but 
at dinners and other receptions, often got 
up specially for a stranger, you can judge 
but imperfectly of the way in which peo- 
ple live among themselves. But I seemed 
to remark, and I have heard the remark 
from others, that immediate national poli- 
tics do not form so constant a subject of 
discourse in America as they do in En- 
gland. This, I suppose, has something 
to do with the same set of causes which 
have given the word “ politics” the spe- 
cial and not altogether pleasant meaning 
which it bears in America. When I 
reached America the immediate mourn- 
ing for the late President was hardly over ; 
before I came away, the natural reaction 
had begun; some newspapers had begun 
to speak against his memory. Yet the 
general conviction seemed very deep that 
the loss was a real and heavy one, and 
that the great work of purifying the fed- 
eral administration had undergone a great 
check. I always heard Garfield’s posi- 
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tion in the House of Representatives 
spoken of as something quite exceptional, 
as an instance of the direct influence of 
an upright and noble personal character. 
I heard part of the trial of his murderer, 
and a strange scene it was. From all 
that I saw and heard and read on the 
matter, I.was led to the conclusion that, 
though some other judges on both sides 
of the ocean might, simply as being 
stronger men, have managed the trial 
better, yet that the judge who tried it was 
not technically to blame. I gathered that 
he really had no power to stop Guiteau’s 
interruptions. The constitution provides 
only that the prisoner shall have the “ as- 
sistance of counsel.” Now English coun- 
sel, and American counsel too of the 
higher class, would have thrown up their 
briefs when the prisoner insisted on talk- 
ing himself. But Guiteau’s counsel were 
not of the higher class; and — 1 speak asa 
layman with trembling — it may be doubt- 
ed whether the English usage depends on 
anything more than an honorable under- 
standing. The truth seems to be that 
no lawgiver in any time or place ever fore- 
saw the possibility of such a prisoner as 
Guiteau, and that therefore there was 10 
law ready made which exactly suited his 
case. Again, though the proceedings in 
the American courts are, in all essential 
points — for wigs and gowns are not essen- 
tial points —so like our own, yet the ar- 
rangements for the distribution of judi- 
cial action are very different. In England 
such a case would have been tried before 
a judge — perhaps more than one judge — 
of the highest class. And till I reached 
Washington, I took for granted that the 
judge to whom so important a duty was 
intrusted was one of the sages of the 
Supreme Court. I soon found however 
that Guiteau was being tried before a 
magistrate of greatly inferior rank, an- 
swering rather to a recorder or a county 
court judge among ourselves. The in- 
dictment, it may be remarked, did not 
specify the murder of a president as dif- 
fering at all from the murder of another 
man. The slain man was simply “one 
James Abram Garfield, being in the peace 
of God and of the United States.” From 
the pleadings of Guiteau’s counsel I car- 
ried away one of the choicest fallacies that 
Iever heard. The prisoner must be mad, 
because he had shot a president of the 
United States. Sane people might kill 
an European king, for European kings 
were not the choice of their people, and 
were often their oppressors. But no sane 
man could wish to harma president of the 
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United States, the choice of the people. 
The advocate must have underrated the 
intelligence even of the black member of 
the jury, who must surely have remem- 
bered that the liberator of his race died 
by the hands of a murderer whom no one 
looked on as mad. And it would be 
strange if no one of the twelve could go 
on to argue that a hereditary king, who 
comes to his crown by no fault, indeed by 
no act, of his own, need not offend any 
one by the mere fact of his accession, 
while the accession of an elective magis- 
trate must disappoint somebody and com- 
monly offends a powerful party. 

To the “ spoils system” I have already 
referred. I suppose it has no advocates 
in England, and it seems to be condemned 
by the general right feeling of America, 
though we may fear that it will be a hard 
work to get rid of a system in which so 
many are interested, and in which so 
many more fancy that they some time 
may be. I must confess that the love of 
office, in the shape which it often takes 
in America, is to me rather hard to un- 
derstand, I can understand a man tak- 
ing a great post, say a foreign legation 
or a seat in the Cabinet, even with the 
certainty that it must be resigned at the 
end of four years. I do not understand 
any one wishing for smaller offices, which 
carry no special dignity or authority, and 
which must be an interruption to a man’s 
ordinary career, whatever that may be. 
I can understand a man entering the post- 
office, or any other branch of the public 
service, as the work of his life; I cannot 
understand a man wishing to be a local 
postmaster for four years and no longer. 
Yet the number of office-seekers — the 
word has becomingly followed the thing 
— in America is very wonderful. 


One of the points on which I have al- 
ways tried to insist most strongly is the 
true historic connection between the con- 
stitutions of England and of the United 


States. It might be a good test of those 
who have and those who have not made 
comparative politics a scientific study, to 
see whether they are most struck by the 
likenesses or the unlikenesses in the two 
systems. The close analogy in the ap- 
portionment of power among the ele- 
ments of the State is a point of likeness 
of far more moment even than the differ- 
ence in the form of the executive, much 
more than that of the different constitu- 
tion of the upper house. The American 
constitution, as I have rather made it m 

business to preach, is the English consti- 
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tution with such changes—very great 
and important changes beyond doubt — 
as change of circumstances made needful, 
But as those circumstances have certainly 
not been changed back again, itis at least 
not likely that the constitution of America 
will ever be brought nearer than it now 
is to the constitution of England, how- 
ever likely it may be that the constitution 
of England may some day be brought 
nearer to the constitution of America. It 
was therefore with unfeigned wonder that 
I read the reflections of an English mem- 
ber of Parliament who lately gave the 
world his impressions of American travel. 
He too was struck with the likeness be- 
tween the two systems; but the practical 
inference which he drew from the likeness 
was that the American system might 
easily be brought into complete conform- 
ity with the English model. The presi- 
dent was so like a king that it would ve 
easy to change him into one; the Senate 
was so like a House of Lords that it 
would be easy to change it into one. It 
-_ needed to bring the hereditary prin- 
ciple into both institutions, and the thing 
would be done atonce. Yes; only how 
could the hereditary principle be brought 
in? Where are the hereditary king and 
the hereditary lords to be found? This 
ingenious political projector forgot that 
you cannot call hereditary kings and 
hereditary lords into being by a constitu- 
tional amendment. If one could ever be 
tempted to use the ugly and outlandish 
word frestige, it would be to explain the 
position of such hereditary elements in a 
free State. Where they exist, they cer- 
tainly have a kind of effect on the mind 
which can hardly be accounted for by any 
rational principle, and which does savor 
of something like sleight-of-hand. Where 
they exist, their existence is the best 
argument in their favor, and by virtue of 
that argument they may go on existing 
for ages. But you cannot create them at 
will. A profound truth was uttered by 
the genealogist who lamented the hard 
fate of Adam in that he could not possibly 
employ himself with his own favorite 
study. And in no time or place would an 
attempt at creating hereditary offices of 
any kind seem to be more hopeless than 
in the United States at the present day. 
Genealogy is a favorite American study ; 
but it is not studied with any political 
object. The destiny of the country has 
_— steadily against the growth of any 

ereditary traditions. There has been 
no opportunity, such as there often has 
been in other commonwealths, for the 
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rowth of ascendency in particular fami- 
fies which might form the kernel of an 
aristocratic body. The first president 
and neaily all his most eminent succes- 
sors left no direct male descendants or no 
descendants at all. It is only in the fam- 
ily of the second president that anything 
like hereditary eminence has been promi- 
nent, and the two Adamses were just 
those among the earlier and greater pres- 
idents, who failed to obtain re-election. 
Since their days everything has tended 
more and more in the opposite direction ; 
every year that the Union has lasted has 
made such dreams as those of our En- 
glish legislator more and more utterly 
vain. When a thing is said to lie “be- 
yond the range of practical politics,” it 
commonly means that it will become the 
most immediately practical of all ques- 
tions a few months hence. But one 
might really use the phrase in safety 
when dealing with such a scheme as that 
of changing the elective president into a 
hereditary king and the elective Senate 
into a hereditary House of Lords. 


I might go on into endless detail in 
smaller matters, matters many of them of 
no small interest, on points of language, 
manners, and the like. But I have per- 
haps put on record all that is best worth 
preserving in my impressions of some of 
the most important points which come 
home to a traveller in the great English 
land beyond the ocean. I naturally look 
at things from my.own point of view; let 
others look at them and speak of them 
from theirs. To me the past history and 
present condition of the United States is, 
before all things, a part of the general 
history of the Teutonic race, and specially 
of its English branch. Of that history 
the destiny, as far as it has already been 
worked out, of the American common- 
wealths forms no unimportant part. And 
their future destiny is undoubtedly the 
greatest problem in the long story of our 
race. The union on American soil of so 
much that is new and so much that is old, 
above all the unwitting preservation in 
the new land of so much that is really of 
the hoariest antiquity in the older world, 
the transfer of an old people with old 
institutions to an altogether new world, 
and that practically. a boundless world, 
supply subjects for speculation deeper 
perhaps than «ny earlier stage of the his- 
tory of our :ace could have supplied. 
Like all other human institutions, the 
political anc social condition of the 
United States has its fair and its dark 
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side; the Union, like all other human 
communities, must look for its trials, its 
ups and downs, in the course of its his- 
toric life. It has indeed had its full share 
of them already. The other members of 
the great family may well be proud that 
the newest, and in extent the vastest, 
among the independent settlements of 
their race, has borne, as it has borne, a 
strain as hard as any community of men 
was ever called on to go through. And 
we of the motherland may watch with 
special interest the fortunes of that 
branch of our own people on whom so 
great a calling has been laid. And truly 
we may rejoice that, with so much to 
draw them in other ways, that great peo- 
ple still remains in all essential points an 
English people, more English very often 
than they themselves know, more En- 
lish, it may be, sometimes than the kins- 
olk whom they left behind in their older 
home. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THOSE who, with eyes open, stand lin- 
gering on the edge of a precipice, are 
often surprised at the slight touch which 
sends them over. Some unexpected drift 
— some passing gust for a moment draws 
them nearer, and, already dizzy, they lose 
their footing before they realize their dan- 

er. 

. Such a whirlwind had overtaken Jack 
and Robin, urging them to a step which, 
even before parting, they began to repent 
of making. Alas! how few of us dare 
measure strength with temptation! Se- 
cure, as we may think, at every point, 
there is yet some vulnerable spot by which 
we may be taken. 

Robin, hurrying through the thicket, 
over the now dried-up brook, and back by 
the way she had been first led in coming, 
felt as if flying from something she could 
not escape. Certain words went sound- 
ing in her ears, repeating themselves in 
her mind, while their meaning eluded 
her, — 

“Go away —away with Jack — away 
from Christopher.” 

She rang the changes on these three 
sentences without feeling much affected 
by either. The numbness which follows 
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on great emotional strain had overtaken 
her; and everything she did, she did me- 
chanically. 

In the house, coming out from the din- 
ing-room, she met the butler. 

“Mr. Blunt’s ordered his dinner in his 
own room, ma’am,” said the man, with a 
perfect knowledge of the family fracas. 
“1 don’t know if Mr. Christopher’s in or 
not; I saw himin the garden, but that 
was some time ago.” 

Robin continued on her way up-stairs 
to her own room. She did not possess 
much that of a right she could lay claim 
to; but there were a few relics, trifles, 
souvenirs of her father, which, if she could 
not carry away, she must destroy. An 
old case in which, at the time of his 
death, letters were put to be read here- 
after. Robin had never found heart to 
look at it since, but now necessity obliged 
her, and at haphazard she took out one of 
the letters and opened it. It was from 
her mother, written, before her marriage, 
to her father. She kissed it reverently, 
put it down, and drew out another. This 
time about herself. The mother away, 
wrote telling the father into what a sweet 
companion their child — their little Robin 
—had grown. And then, in all the full- 
ness of maternal love, and with prophetic 
certainty that her end was drawing near, 
she entrusted the child to the father’s 
care, trying to foreshadow the woman she 
would have her grown upinto. Asudden 
gust of tears streamed from Robin’s eyes. 
Underneath, in her father’s writing, was 
written, “ Her last letter, to be kept for 
Robin to read when she is a woman ;”’ pre- 
fixed was the date, just after the death, in 
the very midst of his great sorrow. Robin 
turned it over, examining it carefully. 
Had it ever been read or looked at since? 
she wondered; and her thoughts went 
back to the stricken husband laying it 
aside for his child, and then at a leap she 
saw the child grown up — herself. She— 
Robin — was the little Robin spoken of in 
that letter. Involuntarily her head bowed 
down until her cheek lay pressed against 
the faded, faintly scented paper, the con- 
tact with which seemed to bring a sense 
of soothing to her. 

Taking no count of time, Robin did 
not know how long she had remained 
resting, when a tapping at the door 
roused her. 

“Yes,” she said; “who is it?” and 
while speaking she had gone to the glass 
to mend the disarray of her dress and get 
her hair back into order. “Come in!” 

It was Christopher; a glance told him 
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what was going on. There had not been 
time to put away the case; Robin had 
left it with the letters on the table. 

“T am afraid you thought me rather 
harsh this afternoon,” he began; and to 
afford her time to further recover, he 
went back and drew the bolt of the door 
before taking a chair nearher. “I have 
come to ask your pardon.” 

Robin strove to speak, but words would 
not come. 

“Tt is very terrible,” continued Chris- 
topher, “having to speak so at all to 
one’s father; and to say the things I 
had to say before you'would be too humil- 
iating —too bitter. Happily, Robin, ex- 
perience has not taught you to feel for 
me there.” 

“Oh! but yes,” she murmured, his 
voice making her look at his face, drawn, 
pinched with traces of suffering, the 
sight of which stabbed her. If a contest 
with his father so told upon Christopher, 
how would he live through what he would 
have now to endure? 

“T often think of your father,” he con- 
tinued, sighing, “and how you must com- 
parethe two. What alight heart he had! 
What a gay spirit!’””—the tears welled 
up into Robin’s eyes. “Iam glad I knew 
him — glad I was able to be of some lit- 
tle service to him — that he took a liking 
to me —trusted me—trusted me with 


you, Robin, his great treasure ! ” 

He was looking at her now sadly — sol- 
emnly. 

“We used to have many talks together, 


he andI. He told me how sorely the 
thought had pressed on him of having to 
leave you so young, surrounded by so 
much temptation. The world looked very 
different to him then; things he had 
scoffed at, made light of before, he lis- 
tened to then with pleasure; he would say, 
‘Tell it to Robin—talk to her about 
that.’” 

“ About what?” said Robin huskily. 

“About our life here— how we have 
to struggle — make a constant warfare; 
if we would be united again hereafter — 
and we hope to be, don’t we ?— with those 
we love —your father, mother, and her 
sister, whose dear name you bear. Long, 
long before I ever saw you, I used to join 
in her prayer that God would bless and 
watch over little Robin Veriker.” 

The tears rained dowr from Robin’s 
eyes; but Christopher, usually so ready 
to offer comfort, paid no heed to her. 

Suddenly his attention secmed attracted 
to the letter-case. 

“Have you been looking over that?” 
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he asked. “What do you mean to do 
with the letters — leave them in it, or burn 
them?” 

Robin, guilty as she felt, dared not look 
up to see if Christopher spoke with mean- 
ing. How should he though? it was not 
possible —the question must be put by 
mere accident only. 

“] have not decided yet,” she said. “I 
have only read two or three of them.” 

“ And the reading has upset you? I 
thought it would, when I laid them aside 
for you. Do you remember that day? 
In the evening we started for Spezzia. 
When, I wonder, shall we ever see Spez- 
zia again, and the little garden —for it 
was a garden, full of gay blossoms, was 
it not, when we left him there, lying side 
by side with your mother?” 

Unseen by Robin, Christopher had 
passed his hand over his brow; the effort 
he was making was almost too much for 
him. 

“Do you ever wonder, Robin, whether 
it is possible that those taken from us are 
permitted to look down on us below? It 
is a fancy which has a great hold on me. 
I should like to think your father and our 
other dear ones could see us sometimes 
here together — you and me.” 


Robin could no longer keep down the 
sobs which mastered her control; the 
hand of an unseen influence seemed laid 


upon her. Wholly occupied with herself, 
and what she was about to do, it did not 
occur to her to ask why Christopher spoke 
to her thus. She only knew that each 
word he said awoke an echo in her breast 
— each stuck a separate thorn into her 
heart. 

A dozen times his name, “ Christo- 
pher,” had risen to her lips; but, courage 
failing, before she had found voice to 
give it sound, she had snatched it back 
again. She wanted to tell him that she 
meant to go away —that she must leave 
him — could not stay with him any more 
—that she was going with Jack —that 
she ought not to have married him, be- 
cause, though she did not know it, Jack 
had loved her all the time — and, though 
she had not said so, she had always loved 
him too. Confessions easy to make, until 
she tried to shape them into words; and 
Christopher, sitting there silent, rapt in 
thought, had never before seemed so diffi- 
cult to approach by her. 

The wall of separation which had 
sprung up between them during the past 
months was suddenly visible to Robin’s 
eyes, and on the threshold of the con- 
fessional she stood afraid to enter in. 
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“That is the bell,” said Christopher, 
rising. 

What ! could he find heart to go down 
to dinner? 

Robin shook her head. 

“ No,” she said; “I could not eat any- 
thing if I went.” 

Without a remonstrance, he turned to 
go—to go! He— Christopher — wont 
to beg and implore, was leaving her with- 
out a word! 

Robin sat aghast. 
Was he not well? 

“ Christopher,” she said, as he was go- 
ing out at the door, “ you will come up 
again?” 

“If you wish it; yes, certainly I will.” 

And without turning round, he went 
down, to go through the poor pretence of 
that mockery of dinner, sat out and par- 
taken of for fear of remarks being made 
—of what the servants might say; for 
how was it possible that he could feel 
certain that Robin might not have been 
watched? — prying eyes might have 
dogged her steps with observation. 

The thought gave him strength to as- 
sume more than his usual air of uncon- 
cern. He spoke of some matters going 
on in the village to the servant waiting ; 
asked questions and made remarks on the 
weather; and every now and again his 
eyes fell on the vacant chair, and it was 
filled by her once wont to bear him con- 
stant company. They were back in Ven- 
ice eating that first dinner, during which 
his heart had, unbidden, strayed from 
him — made captive by that grace of 
girlish gaiety. There was a dinner at 
Florence, he remembered; and one 
brought about by a chapter of accidents 
at Sestri Levente, every disaster of which 
she had turned into fun and laughter. 

Oh, how cruel at times is memory! 
Christopher’s heart sickened while recall- 
ing that happy past. Unconsciously he 
pushed back his chair, and then recol- 
lection seizing him, he stretched himself 
back as if only cramped by the way he 
was sitting. 

“There’s somebody outside waiting to 
speak to you, sir,” said the servant. “I 
asked for his message, but he says he was 
told to see you.” 

Christopher was in the hall in a mo- 
ment. A man standing there advanced, 
holding in his hand a letter. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but I was 
ordered not to give this to anybody but 
you; and will you be so good as to send 
a line in return, to say it reached you 
safe?” 


Did he not care? 
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Christopher took the letter, and went 
into the morning-room; his hands. were 
trembling, so that he could hardly break 
the seal. At one glance his eyes drank 
in the contents, and then his strength 
seemed to give way; his knees knocked 
together, so that he had to sit down and 
make an effort to recover breath. Could 
it be true? He read the words over 
again, — 

“As soon as I know that this has 
reached you, I shall leave for Monkswell, 
so as tocatch the midnight up-train. Get 
the enclosed safely delivered. I have 
said nothing about having seen you.” 


Over and over he went through that 
letter, as if to try and fix it in his mind; 
and then hastily rising, he wrote back,— 


“1 thank you for what you have done. 
Your secret is safe in my keeping.” 


“ Take that!’ he said to the man; and 
he walked with him out of the house, and 
watched him through the plantation ; and 
then he stood undecided what he should 
do next. The good tidings that had just 
reached him ought to lift half the load of 
care from his breast, instead of which a 
fresh smart was added to it. 

The enclosure Jack had sent was a let- 
ter to be given to Robin. Looking at it, 
Christopher wondered, how was it word- 
ed? had he dealt gently, tenderly with 
her? 

“Poor child! poor child!” he mur- 
mured. Already the flood of pity had set 
in — for great love is very strong in com- 
passion. 

Towards Jack, Christopher felt all the 
rising of bitterness; it was the old story 
of the one ewe lamb desired by him who 
had all the world to choose from. Up to 
the present point his thoughts had been 
centred on how best he should act so as 
to guard Robin against herself, and take 
her out of her tempter’s power. This 
necessity no longer existed. Jack gone 
away, so far Robin was safe. The sigh 
of discontent told the sting of bitterness. 
Safe, because her husband, instead of a 
companion, would be henceforth turned 
into a spy, a gaoler. 

If she would but trust him —tell him 
all! The thought of Robin believing 
herself deserted, cast down with shame, 
humiliated, was only in its measure less 
painful to Christopher than seeing her 
stand disgraced before the world. 

O pity! generous dole of tender love! 

Unable to decide how best to have the 
letter delivered so that no suspicion of 





his knowledge should be conveyed, Chris- 
topher put it safely into his pocket, and 
after a while directed his steps back to 
the house, and then to Robin’s room. 

“What a long time you have been 
gone, Christopher! I thought you did 
not mean to come back again.” 

Robin spoke in that tone of half- 
querulous reproach never adopted by 
those we are indifferent to. 

“Is it late?” he said, looking at the 
clock. “The days are so long now. You 
would like some tea, wouldn’t you?” 

“ No, not now.” 

While he had been absent, Robin had 
been striving to gather up her courage; 
but the waiting had strained her highly- 
strung nerves and filled her with an irri- 
tability she was hardly mistress of. 

With an air of weariness Christopher 
took possession of an easy-chair, leaned 
back in it, and closed his eyes. How thin 
his face had gone — how drawn — how ill 
he looked! 

“You don’t seem well, Christopher: 
are you feeling ill?” 

What a poisoner of content is sus- 
picion! It was because she was going to 
leave him, believed that she was going 
away, that she assumed this anxious tone 
of inquiry. 

“TI have not felt very well for some 
time,” he answered coldly. 

What should she do? Robin felt a 
prey to despair. Oh for a kind word,a 
look to encourage her! Then she could 
tell him that she had set herself to say; 
as it was, it seemed impossible. 

Oddly enough, for the time all thought 
of Jack seemed driven from her mind, 
swallowed up in the more immediate 
necessity of speaking to Christopher. 
Why did she wish to tell him? She could 
not say — she did not know. All that she 
was aware of was an infinite pressure 
laid on her—a feeling which impelled 
her to say something by way of repara- 
tion. How much, how little —all that 
was left; only he must not entirely mis- 
judge her. Influenced still by the glamor 
cast over her by Jaek, she could not en- 
dure to stab to death the love of Chris- 
topher. 

And so she moved about the room, 
changing her seat, lingering, hovering 
about him, he all the while perfectly 
aware of her near presence, although 
seemingly paying no attention to it. “It 
is because of her going away,” he kept 
repeating ; “she wants to feel she has 
bidden me good-bye.” Goaded by the 
thought, which more and more pained 
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him, he suddenly got up, feeling he could 
endure it no longer. 

“Christopher, don’t go— you mustn’t. 
I — have something to-tell you.” 


A great writer has said that we should 
not lift the veil from the sanctuary of 
married life. With sobs, tears, and reit- 
erations such as no pen could give force 
to Robin told her tale, and, led on by 
Christopher, she laid her early love bare 
before him, hiding nothing, excusing 
nothing. And the daylight faded away, 
and dusk became darkness, obscuring all 
around; still on the ground, at her hus- 
band’s feet, Robin sat. It was she who 
was silent now, he who talked, who 
pleaded, entreated, urged, until the dew 
of his speech moistened all that was good 
in the girl’s heart, and rising up she 
said, — 

“T will write a letter to Jack and give 
it to you to send to him; and you must 
take me away so that I never — never 
see him again.” 

Oh, blessed tears! let them flow, Rob- 
in. And Christopher, fold her in your 


arms, strain her to your heart; for the 
battle is yours, the victory is won! 
That night Christopher locked up the 


two letters —the one from Robin, the 
other from Jack — together, unopened. 
Not a word had he said, not a hint had 
he given of the knowledge he was in pos- 
session of. 

Believing that Jack would remain at 
Wadpole, Robin had made Christopher 
promise to take her away by an early train 
the following morning; and he, desirous 
that there should be no meeting with his 
father — from whom, according to his 
promise to Jack, he intended at once sep- 
arating her —assented readily. Further 
arrangements could be made hereafter, 
but in the same house they must no 
longer live together. 

As the key turned in the desk, a sigh 
escaped from Christopher; he leaned his 
head on his hands and stayed standing 
there. Did a vision foreshadow a time to 
come — perhaps near, perhaps far away 
— when those letters should be given 
each to its right owner? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

AMONG a small community trifling 
events make a great stir. The sudden 
departure of the squire, followed by the 
unexpected exodus of Christopher and 
Robin, furnished Wadpole with a nine 


days’ wonder. 
Why had they gone? Where had they 
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gone? Had they gone together? Ques- 
tions which everybody asked, and nobody 
could answer. 

Old Blunt said his son was a fool. Mrs. 
Temple did not believe another woman 
living had such a daughter. Speculation 
was rife —opinions varied. And then, 
the excitement over, the disturbance be- 
gan to settle down; and very soon, except 
to the few concerned, the whole matter 
became stagnant. 

“‘ Here we are as we were,” said Georgy 
Temple to Mr. Cameron. 

She had been spending the morning at 
the schoolhouse, and was walking home 
by a strangely circuitous route with the 
curate; in order, so they said, to fully 
discuss an-impending treat got up for the 
children between them. 

“And I, for one, am not sorry,” said 
Mr. Cameron, with that gratulatory hug 
of himself together ; “somehow, Georgy, 
I never felt altogether secure while that 
cousin Jack of yours was hanging about 
you forever.” 

“Didn’t you?” she said, with a little 
indulgent laugh at him. “Oh, you need 
not have had any fear — there were two 
insuperable obstacles in the way; but if 
there had not been, I don’t know that Jack 
and I would ever have given a thought to 
one another.” 

“ Two obstacles —insuperable! What 
were they?” 

“ Well, on the one part — my part, you 
know — there was — you.” 

“Oh!” 

“Ah it is ‘Oh!’ and it was ‘Oh!’ on 
Jack’s part, too; for his obstacle was 
Mrs. Christopher Blunt.” 

“Hush, Georgy! don’t speak of it in 
that way. I don’t like to hear you.” 

“But the mischief’s over now, dear 
boy. I was very angry with Jack for a 
time; however, it’s come all right. At 
heart, he’s a thoroughly good fellow — oh, 
you'll see it when you’ve got over being 
jealous of him—and in the end he lis- 
tened to what I had to say, and made a 
clean cut and run of it altogether.” 

“It was strange his going, and then 
their going the next day.” 

“Yes; I’ve never made that out — 
never quite fathomed it. I should like 
to feel certain why Mrs. Christopher went 
away.” 

** Christopher told me — and I feel sure 
he would not tell me an untruth —that he 
had had a great fall-out with his father.” 

“ Well, then, I wish they had done their 
falling out the day before; then Jack need 
not have gone, you know.” 


” 
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“No?” Mr. Cameron still spoke half- 
heartedly. “I wonder if he knows where 
they are?” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Georgy; “I 
don’t see how he should. You had not 
heard from Christopher when I answered 
= letter; and,- by the way, it would 

as well to caution you against telling 
me anything you fancy they would not 
like him to know, because I gave him my 
solemn word to tell him every scrap I 
heard about them — good, bad, or indif- 
ferent.” 

“ So I told Christopher.” 

“ Told Christopher ! what for? ” 

** Because | didn’t want him to say any- 
thing to me that I might not say to you. 
It might have slipped out unawares,” he 
added in explanation, “when we were 
talking ; because I just let my tongue run 
when I am with you. That’s the beauty 
of it; you can’t do that, can you, with any 
other person?” 

Georgy smiled approvingly. 

“Now about our engagement,” began 
Mr. Cameron; “ you know it’s high time 
- we made that known, because I’ve spoken 
to your father already.” 

“TI know you have; but what about 
mother — have you said anything to her 
yet?” and she showed two rows of little 
pearly teeth mockingly. 

Mrs. Temple’s acts of aggression to- 
wards Mr. Cameron were known to every- 
body. From the first day of his arrival 
she had commenced hostilities with him 
— hostilities which he had suffered and 
borne so meekly, that she was encouraged 
to step over the threshold of her own do- 
main, and enter into the region of his du- 
ties. But at the first onset the curate 
met her. Thus far and no farther was 
written on his face; and somehow Mrs. 
Temple found herself not only repulsed 
but very much worsted in the encoun- 
ter. Similar attacks met with similar de- 
feats. 

“Mother finds that Tommy Puss has 
claws,” said Georgy, who hadn’t fallen in 
love then; and honoring the courage of 
the hitherto shy, quiet new-comer, she had 
combined with her father to protect him; 
and the cudgels taken up in his defence 
did not improve Mr. Cameron’s position 
with her mother. 

“Well, no,” he said, rubbing his chin, 
“I haven’t; but I mean to, though. I 
was wondering when would be the best 
time to speak.” 

“If you ask me, the time I should 
choose would be whenever we saw some 
prospect of getting married.” 





Mr. Cameron turned a little more 
round, and looked at her. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, singing 
“¢When will that be? say the bells of 
Stepney.’” 

“ Why, my dear girl, a great deal sooner 
than you think. I’m the most lucky fel- 
low in the world—ah, you may laugh, 
Georgy, but I am. Well, now, only see! 
When I was ordained first, 1 thought I 
was certain to go to Kensington; it 
seemed settled there was nothing else for 
it, when all at once —nobody could tell 
how—the appointment came for me to 
go to Wapping! That’s only one in- 
stance; but I could give you a dozen 
more. When the fever was raging at 
Homerton, I didn’t see a chance of go- 
ing there; I wanted above all things 
to be sent to that hospital—but how? 
Suddenly dear old Nicholls falls sick; 
there’s a vacancy, and into it they pop me. 
And then, above all else, there’s you, 
Georgy. Who, in the name of fate, 
would ever have supposed I should 
have a chance with you?—and yet you 
accept me! Oh, talk of luck, I should 
think I was lucky, rather! ’Pon my 
word, if anything, I’m--almost afraid to 
wish for things —they’re so certain to 
come to me.” 

“Then, if you don’t begin, from this 
very instant, to wish as hard and fast as 
ever you can for a living to be given you, 
don’t expect anything from me.” 

“ And so I will;” and he joined Georgy 
in laughing heartily. “ What shallit be? 
Where shall we say? I'll tell you— 
Bethnal Green, eh? or better still, there’s 
a little iron church in a street close by 
New Square, in the Minories. I’ve often 
had my eye on that: and it mightn’t be so 
difficult to get, either.” 

Georgy shook with laughter. 

“Upon my word,” she said, “that’s 
pretty well: a choice between blind beg- 
gars’ daughters, and old clothes-selling 
Jews.” 

“ Well, wouldn’t you like it?” 

“No, most certainly I shouldn’t. I 
thought you meant some place that was 
— well, at least respectable.” 

“ Respectable!” —he gave a shrug of 
horror. “Oh no, Georgy, don’t let us go 
in for that. I’ve had as much as I can 
stand of respectability here. The other 
is so much nicer—so much pleasanter: 
life is a different thing there ;”’ and in his 
enthusiasm he seemed to sniff its air afar. 
“You have work to do from morning till 
night, and something fresh always turning 
up. 
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“But I don’t like the thought of the 
place any more than of the people.” 

“ Don’t you?” he said disconsolately. 

“You forget that I am country born 
and bred. I should miss the sight of the 
fields and all the beasts and cattle about 
dreadfully.” 

“ H’m! what is to be done, I wonder?” 

“ Isn’t there anything to be done here?” 
she asked. “ They don’t all seem to be 
so tremendously good, somehow.” 

“It isn’t that they’re by any means 
good, but they’re offended if you tell 
them so. They would think it presump- 
tuous to feel secure of heaven, but you 
insult them by the mere suggestion of 
hell. Hellis a place for those who out- 
rage society — who break the laws — are 
sent to prison. The outcasts at Uplands 
are those whom you should speak to 
about hell, not to Wadpole and its re- 
spectable inhabltants—isn’t it true, 
now?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is; but then Up- 
lands isn’t a separate parish, you know.” 

“It might be made soat anytime. All 
you want is somebody to rebuild the 
church, and give something to further 
endow it — with the consent of the rector, 
of course — that you know.” 

“ And where’s that somebody to come 
from, pray?” 

“Ah, that’s the question;” and he 
shook his head. 

“Very well, then,” said Georgy, by way 
of teasing him; they had come to the end 
of the cross-roads, the spot where they 
intended parting. “Then ¢here’s a thing 
for you to wish for; only bring that to 
pass, and I’ll believe in you.” 

“ And marry me at once, and work with 
me? Allright; then you’ll see.” 

“It will be all right when I do see,” 
she said disbelievingly; and then, after a 
few words of good-bye, they turned away 
from each other — Mr. Cameron to make 
some sick-calls, Georgy to return home 
and listen to those never-ending jeremiads 
and jobations, of which she was daily 
growing more and more weary. 

Her mother let her have no peace. 
Jack’s sudden departure served for the 
continual dripping on the stone. Unless 
it had been to propose, why, the morning 
of his departure, had he come up to seek 
Georgy? and if she had not refused him, 
what reason was there for his going 
away? With the view of securing the 
sympathy of her neighbors, Mrs. Tem- 
ple, when before them, pointed all her 
lamentations with certainty; but in pres- 
ence of her husband and daughter she 
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felt much less secure. The rector had 
either no satisfaction to give, or he was 
determined not to give it to her; and as 
for Georgy, she could get nothing from 
her but a continual “ No, no.” 

It was quite refreshing to meet old 
Blunt, and together rail out against their 
two children. 

Christopher and Robin had been gone 
nearly a month. They had left Seven- 
oaks, where they had first stopped, and 
were now at Whitby, hoping that Robin 
might be benefited by the sea. 

“Into which she might fall, for all I 
should care,” said Mr. Blunt candidly. 
“By that marriage, ma’am’”—he was 
imparting this information to Mrs. Tem- 
ple — “I’ve lost a son and I haven’t 
gained a daughter. Indeed, to tell the 
truth, what I have gained would be hard 
to say. She hadn’t got no money; didn’t 
come of, as you may say, anybody in par- 
tikler ; and there’s no sign o’ family — no 
likelihoods of it neither, so far as I can 
see.” Mrs. Temple agreed there was 
reason for his dissatisfaction. “ They’ve 


taken themselves off from here, and I’m 
left all alone by myself, high and dry, 
with nobody to see and nobody to speak 
to ” 


“Oh, that is really very hard on you, 
Mr. Blunt.” 

“ Hard —it is indeed! it’s more than I 
can go on putting up with, too. I haven’t 
been used to live without company. I’ve 
had two wives already, and if they don’t 
mind their p’s and q’s I shall be drove 
into taking another ; and then Mrs. Chris- 
topher had better look out for herself, for 
matters might take a turn which ’ud end 
in putting her husband’s nose out 0’ 
joint.” 

“Oh, it’s terrible,” said Mrs. Temple 
sympathetically, “the way children be- 
have! You know, Mr. Blunt, I have a 
daughter.” 

“I know you have, ma’am; and all I 
can say is, I wish your daughter was 
mine — that I do.” 

“ Oh, it’s very kind of you!” and Mrs. 
Temple tried not to speak too condescend- 
ingly ; “but my daughter is so very pecul- 
iar, that I am not at all sure, if the Prince 
of Wales had made her an offer, whether 
she would not have said no. Young 
ladies who can refuse to make such a 
marriage as she might have made, I 
don’t know what one may not expect of 
them.” 

“ You don’t think it’s got in no way to 
do with your curate, Mr. Cameron, do 
you?” 
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“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Temple 
sharply. 

Mr. Blunt felt he had made a mistake, 
and hastened to say, — 

“Where might the squire be gone to?” 

“ To Norway.” 

“Norway! h’m! There it is, you see ; 
another man drove from his home. Oh, 
it’s a very serious matter, I can tell you; 
for unless things can be arranged, and I 
can bring my son to his senses, I shan’t 
be able to go on staying here neither. 

Mr. Blunt’s mode of bringing his son 
to his senses rested entirely on the power 
he possessed of withholding the neces- 
sary supplies of money. Brought up in 
the certainty that whatever he wanted he 
could have, Christopher’s expenditure 
had only been limited by his very simple 
tastes and habits. His father made it a 
matter of reproach that he wouldn’t spend 
money like a gentleman, and it was with 
a certain degree of satisfaction, that Mr. 
Slunt had noticed how greatly since his 
—- Christopher’s ideas had ex- 
panded. 

So long as they remained where their 
neighbors could be dazzled by it, nothing 
was too costly for them to have, to do, to 
wear; but away from Wadpole, Mr. Blunt 


in one place, Christopher and Robin in 
another, the whole circumstances were 
changed. Not only did he derive no sat- 


isfaction from the money they were 
spending, but he had the knowledge that 
they enjoyed it the more because he had 
no share in it. 

In a letter written on their departure, 
Christopher had firmly but most con- 
siderately told him, how impossible it 
was that they all should remain living 
under one roof together. On the score 
of his health he expressed the wish to 
leave England for the winter, and he im- 
plored his father to allow further arrange- 
ments to stand over until they came back ; 
then they would meet and come to some 
final decision together. 

But of late years, Mr. Blunt had not 
been a man to listen to reason. He who 
had made his fortune; who, by his own 
energy, had climbed rung by rung until 
he found himself standing on the top step 
of the ladder, be dictated to by his son, 
put down and set at naught by that Veri- 
ker’s daughter — he no longer thought of 
Robin as his daughter-in-law — never! 
It was she who had dictated this; she 
who had put Christopher up to defying 
his father; and it was she who should be 
paid out for it. 

“I-won’t take no notice of that,” he 
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said, regarding the letter wrathfully; “if 
they choose to chalk out their own way, 
let ‘em take it. I shan’t interfere.” 

So the letter remained unanswered. 
Later on, before going to Whitby, Chris- 
topher wrote again. No reply came. 
Only through Mr. Cameron they heard 
that Mr. Blunt had shut up the house and 
left for London. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PATRICK FERGU- 
SON. 

A CAREER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


“ HAD Cleopatra’s nose been but a trifle 
shorter, how different might have been 
the destiny of the world!” is a well- 
known remark of Pascal’s; and at least 
one incident in the experience of the al- 
most forgotten individual whose name 
heads this article might afford food for 
somewhat similar reflections. The sword 
that menaced Damocles hung on a 
hair, and on the fate of comparatively ob- 
scure persons have sometimes turned the 
fortunes of nations. Some years ago, 
the pages of “ Maga” contained a sketch 
of Sir Banastre Tarleton, the famous par- 
tisan, whose exploits furnished the negro 
nurses of the Carolinas with a name of 
terror, as effective for quieting trouble- 
some children as that of Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion was found to be by the Saracen 
women of the days of the Crusaders, or 
the Black Douglas’s by English mothers 
of the northern marches. That notice of 
Tarleton we now propose to supplement 
by a short survey of the career of his 
equally dashing companion, Colonel Fer- 
guson, who, unlike him, laid down his life 
on the scene of their combined efforts 
and achievements. The story is an in- 
teresting one, for it gives a picture of the 
life which might be Jed by a younger son 
of a Scottish family in the eighteenth 
century, and shows that even in what we 
are accustomed to consider as the artifi- 
cial age and jaded generation on which 
there shortly burst the deluge of the 
French Revolution, it was possible to 
illustrate the truth so well expressed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, that “to believe in the 
heroic makes heroes.” 

Patrick Ferguson, who was born in 
1744, was the second son of an Aberdeen- 
shire laird, James Ferguson of Pitfour, 
and Anne Murray, a daughter of the 
fourth Lord Elibank. His elder brother 
became in later years an attached sup- 
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porter and boon companion of the young- 
er Pitt, representing his native county in 
the Tory interest for thirty years. Their 
father had followed the legal profession, 
and after being for some time dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, was in 1764 
raised to the Scottish bench as Lord Pit- 
four. A good story is told of him, which 
manifests the same readiness of resource 
as was in widely different circumstances 
displayed by his son. When the unfor- 
tunate followers of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward were put on their trial at Carlisle 
before an English jury, Ferguson and his 
friend Lockhart went up from Edinburgh 
for the defence. The panic in England 
had been great, and the severity of the 
jurors was commensurate. The tartan 
was a sure passport to conviction, and 
those who wore it got but short trial. 
The two advocates determined on a bold 
stroke,— dressed up one of their servants 
in Highland dress, and sent him in with 
the next batch of prisoners. The case 
for the Crown went on as satisfactorily 
as in the other instances, but they were 
of course able to prove conclusively that 
the man had been attending to his du- 
ties with his master during the whole 


rising, and could not possibly have been 


“out.” The artifice is said to have had 
a very salutary result in influencing all 
concerned to be more discriminating and 
merciful. 

There is in existence a brief but inter- 
esting biographical sketch of Colonel 
Ferguson, written by Dr. Adam Fergus- 
son, the eminent historian of the Roman 
republic. It was originally intended for 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” but the 
editor thought it too long, the author 
would not curtail it, and it was not in- 
serted. A few copies were printed in 
1817, and it is from one of them that we 
take most of the incidents we are about 
to narrate. 

An interesting glimpse into the influ- 
ences which helped to form his character, 
is afforded by a letter printed by Dr. 
Fraser in his work on the Earls of Cro- 
marty. It is from a brother of his moth- 
er, Brigadier-General James Murray, who 
was known in after years as “old Minor- 
ca,” from his gallant defence of that island 
against the combined forces of France 
and Spain, and who at this time had just 
succeeded the gallant Wolfe in command 
of the army which had triumphed on the 
Heights of Abraham. He dates from 
* Quebec, Oct. 11, 1759,” and after observ- 
ing that he had too great a share in the 
battle to condescend to particulars, says: 
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“T left orders to send Petty Ferguson to 
the accadamy at Wolich: I hope it was 
done. I mean to push him in my own 
profession. I am sure, if I live, I shall 
have it in my power; and if I die, it will 
not be the worse for him that I had the 
care of him.” The auspices were good; 
and the time—that aunus mirabilis in 
which the imperial policy of Chatham was 
illustrated by victories and conquests in 
every quarter of the globe — was an in- 
spiring one for a young soldier entering on 
his career. 

Young Ferguson, according to his biog- 
rapher, “ having early chosen the life of a 
soldier, was sent to finish his education at 
a military academy in London, where he 
acquired the elements of fortification, gun- 
nery, and other arts subservient to his 
intended profession. Of these he after- 
wards pursued the study in real situations 
in action as well as on paper; and was 
sagacious, original, and inventive in the 
application of expedients to actual ser- 
vice. .. . Those who associate ferocity 
with the military character will hardly be- 
lieve in what degree a person so fond of 
of the military life was humane and com- 
passionate to his enemies, as well as 
affectionate and generous in his friend- 
ships.” He certainly proved himself in 
later life to be a scientific soldier as well 
as a brave officer; but one would scarcely 
think that he could have obtained much 
practical knowledge at this academy, as 
he was only fourteen years old when he 
got his first commission in the Royal 
North British Dragoons—the famous 
Scots Greys. With them he served 
through some of the German campaigns, 
and two episodes are recorded which 
illustrate his spirit. The first occurred 
in Germany before he had completed his 
sixteenth year. He and another young 
officer were out on horseback a few miles 
in front of the army, when they fell in with 
a party of the enemy’s hussars, who gave 
chase. In passing a ditch, Ferguson 
dropped one of his pistols ; “ but thinking 
it improper for an officer to return to 
camp with the loss of any of his arms, he 
releaped the ditch in the face of the ene- 
my, and recovered his pistol.” They 
halted, and he completed his retreat in 
safety and with honor. The next occurred 
at Paris some years after. An officer in 
the French service “spoke reproachfully 
in his presence of the British nation. The 
insult he not only resented on the spot, 
but surprised his antagonist next mornin 
with a visit before he was out of bed. 
‘ This is well, young man,’ said the other; 
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‘I have paid such visits—seldom re- 
ceived them: but it is fair to tell you that 
I am reputed one of the best swordsmen 
in France.’ ‘That is not the question 
now,’ said Ferguson; ‘you are in my 
debt — let us find a fit place to settle our 
accounts.’ They accordingly went to the 
Boulevards together ; Ferguson consider- 
ing how he might deprive this swordsman 
of the advantage of his superior skill, and 
the other regarding with security and con- 
tempt so young an antagonist. As soon 
as they had drawn, Ferguson rushed with- 
in his adversary’s point, seized the hilt of 
his sword, and in the scuffle was so fortu- 
nate as to get possession of it. ‘ You are 
a brave fellow,’ said the other; ‘and I 
shall certainly do you justice whenever 
our affair is mentioned.’” 

As, however, has been the case with 
more than one naval and military hero, 
Ferguson had to struggle with the disad- 
vantages of a delicate constitution, and he 
had scarcely finished his first campaign 
when he was disabled by sickness, and 
after being some time in hospital, was 
sent home when in a state to be removed. 
He did not himself take so serious a view 
of his condition, and was anything but 
resigned to circumstances. Writing to 
a friend, he said: “I am now entirely 
recovered, and might serve the next cam- 
paign with ease, had not the fears of my 
parents prompted them to apply for an 
order for my joining the light troop; by 
which means I am deprived for these 
many years to come of the only chance of 
getting a little insight into my profession.” 
But though not in the field, he was by no 
means idle. “Being much at home,” we 
are told, “from the year 1762 to the year 
1768, he entered warmly into the ques- 
tion which was then agitated, relating to 
the extension of the militia laws to Scot- 
land. He saw no difficulty in combining 
the character of a soldier with that of a 
citizen, so far as was necessary for the 
defence of a country in which citizens en- 
joy such invaluable privileges ; and some 
of the ablest and most intelligent publica- 
tions which appeared in the public prints 
of the time were of his writing.” 

In 1768, a company was purchased for 
him in the 7oth Regiment, and he joined 
his detachment at Tobago, where “ he was 
of great service in quelling very formida- 
ble insurrections of the negroes.” In the 
West Indies, however, he suffered much 
from bad health, and after a short visit to 
North America, returned to Britain in 
1774. 

Always on the outlook for opportuni- 
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ties of action, he regarded with attention 
the aspect of affairs ; and the outbreak of 
war with the revolted colonies found him 
intent on the invention of a new species 
of rifle, with which to counteract the su- 
periority as marksmen of the American 
backwoodsmen. Curious, that a century 
ago a breech-loading rifle, which enabled 
those armed with it to seize every advan- 
tage of cover, should have been invented, 
brought into use, and then lost sight of. 
American writers note that, during the 
Revolution war, Ferguson’s rifle “was 
used with effect by his corps;” and the 
biographer of Washington says of its in- 
ventor: “The British extolled him as 
superior to the American Indians in the 
use of the rifle—in short, as being the 
best marksman living.” An account of 
its exhibition before Lord Townsend, 
then master-general of the ordnance, is 
to be found in the “Annual Register” 
of 1st June, 1776. “Some experiments 
were tried at Woolwich before Lord Vis- 
count Townsend, Lord Amherst, Generals 
Hervey and Desaguiliers, and a number 
of other officers, with a rifle-gun, upon a 
new construction, by Captain Ferguson 
of the 7oth Regiment; when that gentle- 
man, under the disadvantages of a heav 
rain and a high wind, performed the fol 
lowing four things, none of which had 
ever before been accomplished with any 
other small arm: Ist, he fired during four 
or five minutes at a target, at two hun- 
dred yards’ distance, at the rate of four 
shots each minute; 2d, he fired six shots 
in one minute ; 3d, he fired four times per 
minute, advancing at the same time at the 
rate of four miles in the hour; 4th, he 
poured a bottle of water into the pan and 
barrel of the piece when loaded, so as to 
wet every grain of powder, and in less 
than half a minute fired with her as well 
as ever without extracting the ball. He 
also hit the bull’s-eye at one hundred 
yards, lying with his back on the ground ; 
and notwithstanding the unequalness of 
the wind and wetness of the weather, he 
only missed the target three times during 
the whole course of the experiments. The 
captain has since taken out a patent for 
the said improvements.” 

The invention attracted a good deal of 
attention, and before long was exhibited 
before the king at Windsor by some pri- 
vate men of the Guards. But in the pres- 
ence of majesty the marksmen were shy, 
and shot wild. “They would not,” said 
the captain, “be so embarrassed in the 
presence of your Majesty’s enemies.” 
Ferguson “ then took a rifle himself; and 
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of nine shots which he fired at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, put five balls 
into the bull’s-eye of the target, and four 
within as many inches of it. Three of 
these shots were fired as he lay on his 
back, the other six standing erect. Being 
asked how often he could load and fire in 
a minute, he said seven times ; but added, 
pleasantly, that he could not undertake in 
that time to knock down above five of his 
Majesty’s enemies.” 

Now, however, he was to enter upon 
that scene of action where his greenest 
laurels were gathered, and where, in 
course of time, his life was to be laid 
down. He volunteered for service in 
America, and obtained special instruc- 
tions to the commander-in-chief to have a 
corps of volunteers drafted from the vari- 
ous regiments, armed in his own way, and 
put under his command. He thus had 
an opportunity of independent action, so 
dear to every aspiring spirit, and particu- 
larly prized by the soldier, who, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, would see nothing 
before him for a long time to come but 
the weary routine of regimental duty. 
“He gave,” it is said, “a signal speci- 
men of the services of his corps at the 
battle of Brandywine, when, being ad- 
vanced in the front of the column com- 
manded by General Knyphausen, and 
supported by the Rangers under Colonel 
Wemyss, he scoured the ground so effec- 
tually that there was not a shot to annoy 
the column in its march.” His practical 
genius and scientific study of the art of 
war led him to excel in these very 
branches of military skill on which most 
stress is laid nowadays in the changed 
condition of modern warfare. But al- 
though his “spirited conduct” was ac- 
knowledged in a special letter from the 
commander-in-chief, Sir William Howe 
was jealous of the rifle corps having been 
formed without his being previously con- 
sulted, and took advantage of Ferguson’s 
being wounded, to reduce it and return 
the rifles to store. When, on receipt of 
the London Gazeéte, it appeared that Sir 
William Howe had, in his official des- 
patch, ignored the services for which he 
had sent the letter of thanks, Ferguson 
immediately forwarded a copy of that 
document to the secretary of state. 

But before leaving the battle of Brandy- 
wine, an episode of peculiar interest must 
be noted, which more than justifies the 
observation made at the outset. Fergu- 
son, in a letter home, thus narrates an in- 
cident which took place while he lay with 
some of his riflemen on the skirts of a 
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wood in front of General Knyphausen’s 
division. 

“We had not lain long,” he says, 
“when a rebel officer, remarkable by a 
hussar dress, passed towards our army, 
within a hundred yards of my right flank, 
not perceiving us. He was followed by 
another dressed in dark green or blue, 
mounted on a bay horse, with a remark- 
ably large cocked-hat. I ordered three 
good shots to steal near to them, and fire 
at them; but the idea disgusted me. I 
recalled the order. The hussar in return- 
ing made a circuit, but the other passed 
again within a few hundred yards of us, 
upon which I advanced from the wood 
towards him. On my calling he stopped, 
but after looking at me proceeded. I 
again drew his attention, and made signs 
to him to stop, levelling my piece at him, 
but he slowly continued his way. As I 
was within that distance at which I could 
in the quickest firing have lodged half-a- 
dozen of balls in or about him before he 
was out of my reach, | had only to deter- 
mine: but it was not pleasant to fire at 
the back of an unoffending individual, 
who was acquitting himself very coolly of 
his duty; so I let him alone. The day 
after, I had been telling this story to 
some wounded officers who lay in the 
same room with me, when one of our sur- 
geons, who had been dressing the wound- 
ed rebel officers, came in, and told us they 
had been informing him that General 
Washington was all the morning with the 
light troops, and only attended by a 
French officer in a hussar dress, he him- 
self dressed and mounted in every point 
as above described. I am not sorry that 
I did not know at the time who it was. 
Further this deponent sayeth not, as his 
bones were broke a few minutes after.” 

What might have been tlie course of 
American and European history, had this 
captain of riflemen been less chivalrous 
or more practical, it is impossible to im- 
agine; but the story is a romantic one, 
and the legal phrase which concludes Fer- 
guson’s narrative of it, is suggestive of 
old Edinburgh associations, and his fa- 
ther’s conversation, who had died at Gil- 
merton scarcely three months before. 

He had “received a ball in the right 
arm, which so shattered the joint of the 
elbow as to render it doubtful whether 
amputation would not be necessary. He 
was for some months disabled from ser- 
vice, and although he preserved his arm, 
never recovered the use of that joint; but 
with a spirit peculiar to himself, so assidu- 
ously practised the use of the sword and 
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the pen with his left, that he scarcely 
seemed to have incurred any change but 
a difference in his handwriting.” 

In consequence of the reduction of the 
rifle corps, Ferguson, whose regiment was 
then in Nova Scotia, found himself on his 
recovery with no recognized post in the 
army, and it depended upon the command- 
er-in-chief’s inclination whether he should 
see any service at all. He was, however, 
very popular among his brother officers, 
and it is recorded that he showed “an 
ardor for distinction and eminence with- 
out exciting proportional envy.” He 
“ was the friend of every man’s merit, and 
had no enemy to his own ;” and one of 
his comrades, who kept a journal of the 
war, mentions that although “careless of 
his own life to a fault, he was ever atten- 
tive to the means of preserving these 
under his command.” 

In the autumn of 1778, he had command 
of the land portion of a combined military 
and naval force, which was despatched 
from New York to root out a nest of-rebel 
privateers, which preyed upon the trade 
of that city from Little Egg Harbor in the 
Jerseys. His troops only amounted to 
three hundred men; and as the armament 
was delayed by contrary winds, the enemy 
managed to get away with some of their 
larger vessels. The remainder, however, 
were burnt, to the number of ten or 
twelve, by the sailors; while the soldiers 
destroyed the haunts and storehouses of 
their crews on shore. Meanwhile a de- 
serter brought intelligence that Pulaski, a 
Polish adventurer in the service of the 
Congress, lay up the country with three 
companies of foot, three troops of horse, 
a detachment of artillery, and one field- 
piece, and that he had neglected to occup 
a narrow bridge over a gully or werk 
about half a mile in his front. This news 
immediately decided Ferguson to attempt 
a surprise, though the enterprise was be- 
fond the scope of his instructions. In 
his report —in forwarding which Sir 
Henry Clinton described him as “that 
very zealous and active officer ’” — he says, 
that although an immediate return had 
been ordered, “as the wind still detained 
us,” and so tempting a prize lay near, “I 
prevailed upon Captain Collins to enter 
into my design, and employ an idle day in 
an attempt that was to be made with 
safety, and with a probability of success. 
Accordingly, at eleven last night, two 
hundred and fifty men were embarked, 
and after rowing ten miles, landed at four 
this morning within a mile of the defile, 
which we happily secured, and leaving 
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fifty men for its defence, pushed forward 
upon the infantry of this legion, cantoned 
in three different houses, who we almost 
entirely cut to pieces. We numbered 
among their dead about fifty, and several 
officers, among whom, we learn, are a 
lieutenant<olonel, a captain, and an ad- 
jutant. It being a night attack, little 
quarter could of course be given, so that 
there are only five prisoners. As a rebel 
colonel, Proctor, was within two miles, 
with a corps of artillery, two brass twelve- 
pounders, one three-pounder, and the 
militia of the country, I thought it hazard- 
ous, with two hundred men, without artil 
lery or support, to attempt anything fur- 
ther, particularly after Admiral Gambier’s 
letter. 

“The rebels attempted to harass us in 
our retreat, but with great modesty, so 
that we returned at our leisure, and re- 
embarked in security. 

“ The captain who has come over to us 
is a Frenchman named Bromville. He 
and the deserters inform us that Mr. 
Pulaski has, in public orders, lately di- 
rected no quarter to be given; and it was, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that 
the detachment marched against a man, 
capable of issuing an order so unworthy 
of a gentleman and a soldier.... We 
had an opportunity of destroying part of 
the baggage and equipage of Pulaski’s 
legion by burning their quarters; but as 
the houses belonged to some inoffensive 
Quakers, who, am afraid, may have 
sufficiently suffered already in the con- 
fusion of a night’s scramble, I know, sir, 
- will think with us that the injury to 

e thereby done to the enemy would not 
have compensated for the sufferings of 
these innocent people.” An American 
historian, in treating of this expedition, 
declares that the British, “cumbering 
themselves with no prisoners, killed all 
they could,” but takes no notice of the 
consideration shown by troops flushed 
with success for the votaries of the un- 
popular doctrine of peace-at-any-price. 

When Sir Henry Clinton advanced in 
the following spring to dislodge the enemy 
from the posts of Stoneypoint and Ver 
Planks Neck, Captain Ferguson was de 
tached with a special command before the 
army, and became a busy ‘actor in the 
subsequent operations. Stoneypoint was 
more than once taken and retaken, being ' 
apparently easy to carry, but difficult to 
hold; and as it appeared that these vicis- 
situdes in its fortunes were due to a 
defect in the works, the charge of reform- 
ing or supplying that defect was intrusted 
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to Ferguson, — “an appointment unusual, 
as he did not belong to the corps of en- 
gineers, who, nevertheless, do not seem 
to have taken umbrage at it.” 

He was now major; and that he might 
erect what works he thought proper, “it 
was proposed that he should remain in 
the defence of the place. Flattered with 
this opportunity to execute what he had 
often been meditating, he proceeded to 
realize some of his favorite ideas; and 
while he looked for an attack with all the 
anxiety of a person who waits the result 
of an interesting experiment, he had the 
mortification to receive an order to evacu- 
ate Stoneypoint and join the army at New 
York, now destined to carry the war into 
a different quarter of the continent. In 
a letter toa friend on that occasion, full 
of regret, he says: “Never did a fond 
mother leave her favorite child with more 
reluctance than I did that place.” He 
had, however, the consolation of promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
America, and the prospect of employment 
elsewhere. Although his engineering 
activity was put a stop to, his energies 
were to find another and even more con- 
genial field for exercise. 

South Carolina had been decided on as 
the sphere of the principal operations of 
1780, and a powerful army was despatched 
from New York by sea for the reduction 
of Charleston. A small force, under 
Major-General Paterson, was landed at 
Tybee, in Georgia, with orders to pene- 
trate into South Carolina, it being desired 
that his advance should receive the atten- 
tion of the enemy, while the rest of the 
army again put to sea, and suddenly ap- 
peared before the city, which was the 
objective of their operations. Paterson’s 
route lay through a very difficult country, 
and on his fanks moved Major Ferguson 
with a corps of riflemen, and Major Coch- 
rane with the infantry of the British 
legion. Their duties were to reconnoitre 
the districts round, clear them of enemies, 
and collect boats and wagons for the use 
of the main body. One incident of this 
advance indicates how it was that Fergu- 
son contrived to obtain such an ascen- 
dancy over the hearts of those with whom 
fortune brought him into contact, and tes- 
tifies to his courage arid composure. He 
and Cochrane had taken different routes, 
when they heard that one Macpherson 
was in command of a large body of rebels 
at his own plantation on the road to 
Charleston. Both determined simultane- 


ously to surprise the place ; but Ferguson 
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took up his quarters there. In the night 
Cochrane arrived, and immediately at- 
tacked, while Ferguson’s detachment pre- 
pared to repulse what they believed to be 
an attempt of the Americans to retake 
the post. ‘“Ferguson—as usual at the 
head of his men—attempting to parry 
a bayonet with his sword, received a 
thrust in the only arm of which he had 
any use; but while he raised his voice to 
encourage his men, he was known to his 
friend Major Cochrane, who put a stop to 
the conflict. Ferguson called for the 
man who had wounded him, and giving 
him a piece of money, commended his 
alacrity, saying: ‘We should have known 
our friends sooner from their mode of 
attack.’” 

This wound, in the climate of the South- 
ern States, for some time threatened him 
with the loss of his other arm. But he 
continued his march, riding between two 
orderlies, and often obliged, to have the 
command of his horse, to hold the reins 
in his teeth; and as soon as the wound 
improved, he again took the field. Dur- 
ing the seige of Charleston, he was em- 
ployed, along with Colonel Tarleton, in 
clearing the country of parties of the en- 
emy, who endeavored to harass the be- 
sieging army; and on one occasion, fall- 
ing in with an American convoy, he took 
two hundred horses, forty wagons, all 
their baggage, spare arms, and accoutre- 
ments, with fifty prisoners, without the 
loss of aman. It was owing to their as- 
sociation at this time that Ferguson and 
Tarleton have frequently had their names 
coupled as the most dashing leaders of 
light troops and irregulars that the con- 
test with the revolted colonies produced. 
Tarleton was unequalled as a wielder of 
cavalry, Ferguson unrivalled as a com- 
mander of riflemen; and by the rapidity 
of their movements and the valor of their 
attack they became a terror to the disaf- 
fected. ‘“ Ferguson,” observes Washing- 
ton Irving in his “ Life of Washington,” 
“ was a fit associate for Tarleton in hardy 
scrambling partisan enterprise: equally 
intrepid and determined, but cooler, and 
more open to impulses of humanity.” 

The American generals had established 
a chain of posts tokeep up the connection 
between the beleaguered city of Charles- 
ton and the districts in which they were 
supreme, to enable them to communicate 
with the garrison, and to afford supplies 
and reinforcements. These the British 
commander determined to destroy; and 
the surprise of the strongest and most 





rst, found it evacuated, and 


reached it 


distant of them, that commanded by Gen- 
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eral Hager at Monk’s Corner, was en- 
trusted to Tarleton and Ferguson. It 
was completely successful; large captures 
were made, and the rebel force put to the 
sword, made prisoners, or dispersed. In 
the course of the marauding, some dra- 

oons of the British legion broke into a 

ouse and insulted some ladies residing 
there. The ladies were rescued, and des- 
patched in a carriage to a place of safety, 
and the dragoons apprehended. “ Major 
Ferguson, we are told, was for putting 
the dragoons to instant death ;”’ but Colo- 
nel Webster, a superior officer, who had 
by this time arrived, did not think his 
powers went that length, and they were 
sent to headquarters and flogged. “We 
gladly record one instance,” says Wash- 
ington Irving, who narrates the incident, 
“in which the atrocities which disgraced 
this invasion met with some degree of pun- 
ishment; and we honor the rough soldier 
Ferguson for the fiat of ‘instant death,’ 
with which he would have requited the 
most infamous and dastardly outrage that 
brutalizes warfare.” 

After the surrender of Charleston, dis- 
positions were made to consolidate and 
organize the recovered province, and Fer- 

uson was chosen for a service for which 
ne had peculiar qualifications, and which 
gave a curious practical illustration of 
the views he had expressed in early years 
on the militia question. Under widely 
different conditions, and in a far-distant 
scene, he was to exhibit some of those 
qualities which, more than a century be- 
fore, had enabled the great Montrose to 
achieve such astonishing results with ma- 
terials previously neglected or regarded 
with contempt. Among the inhabitants 
of the Carolinas, where not afew Scottish 
Highlanders had settled, there were many 
loyalists or “ Tories;” for, by a strange 
coincidence, the old English party names 
had been applied to the two great sections 
into which American society was then di- 
vided. Ferguson’s genius inspired him 
to utilize the military force which here 
lay dormant; and when the scheme of 
“arming the well-affected in their own de- 
fence ” took shape, he was appointed ma- 
jor to the 71st Regiment (Frazer’s High- 
anders) on the British establishment, 
and with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
America, intrusted with the duty of mar- 
shalling the militia over a large tract of 
country. In the proclamations he issued 
in his new character of administrator, he 
called upon the people of South Carolina 
to restore the civil government of their 
country under the favorable conditions 


then offered by the king and Parliament 
of Great Britain. A numerous militia was 
soon enrolled, who “followed Ferguson 
with the utmost spirit and confidence.” 
They were allowed to name their own 
officers, who also acted as civil magis- 
trates; and every endeavor was made to 
secure that these appointments should 
only be given to fit and proper persons. 
“Ferguson,” says his biographer, “ ex- 
ercised his genius in devising a summary 
of the ordinary tactics for the use of 
this militia; and had them divided in 
every district into two classes — one of 
the young men, the single and unmarried, 
who should be ready to join the king’s 
troops, to repel any enemy that might in- 
fest the province; another of the aged 
and heads of families, who should be 
ready to unite in defending their own 
townships, habitations, and farms. In 
his progress among them he soon gained 
on their confidence, by the attention he 
paid to the interests of the well-affected, 
and by his humanity to the families of 
those who were in arms against him.” 
“The precise point,” remarks Lord 
Bolingbroke in a striking passage, “ at 
which the scales of power turn, like that 
of the solstice in either tropic, is imper- 
ceptible to common observation; and in 
one case as in the other, some progress 
must be made in the new direction before 
the change is perceived.” But when in 
after years events are traced back to their 
causes, and the period of equilibrium be- 
tween the opposing forces is narrowed 
by diligent investigation, the interest 
heightens as the crisis is approached. It 
is emphatically so in the case of the events 
we are about to trace; for competent 
judges have expressed the opinion, that 
on the success of the Southern campaign 
of 1780 depended the integrity of the 


Bancroft, the American historian, in deal- 
ing with this phase of the great struggle, 
“to the series of events which closed the 
American contest, and restored peace to 
the world. In Europe the sovereigns of 
Prussia, of Austria, of Russia, were of- 
fering their mediation; the United Neth- 
erlands were struggling to preserve their 
neutrality; France was straining every 
nerve to cope with her rival in the four 
quarters of the globe; Spain was exhaust- 
ing her resources for the conquest of 
Gibraltar; but the incidents which over- 
threw the ministry of North, and recon- 
ciled Great Britain to America, had their 
springs in South Carolina.” 





In the second week of September Lord 
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Cornwallis commenced his march towards 
North Carolina, having detached Fergu- 
son to the western confines of South Car- 
olina. The latter had with him his own 
corps of light infantry, and a body of =. 
alist militia, his force being variously 
estimated at from four hundred to twelve 
hundred men. “ His orders were,” says 
Washington Irving, “to skirr the moun- 
tain country between the Catawba and 
the Yadkin, harass the Whigs, inspirit the 
Tories, and embody the militia under the 
royal banner. ... He had been chosen 
for this military tour as being calculated 
to gain friends by his conciliating disposi- 
tion and manners, and his address to the 
people of the country was in that spirit: 
‘We come, not to make war upon women 
and children, but to give them money and 
relieve their distresses.’” From other 
sources we learn that he added, “ he hoped 
they would excuse him, if meeting with 
their husbands or brothers in the field, he 
should use them a little more roughly.” 
“Ferguson, however,” continues the 
American author, “had a loyal hatred of 
Whigs, and to his standard flocked many 
rancorous Tories, besides outlaws and 
other desperadoes; so that, with all his 
conciliating intentions, his progress 
through the country was attended by many 
exasperating excesses.” 

Moving on Cornwallis’s left, he had 
advanced to Ninety-Six, “acting with 
vigor and success against different bodies 
of the rebels,” when he was informed by 
Colonel Brown, who commanded the royal 
forces at Augusta i: Georgia, that a body 
of rebels under one —lark, who had been 
repulsed in an attack on that post, were 
retreating by the back settlements of Car- 
olina. Brown added that he was going to 
hang on their rear, and if Ferguson would 
cut across their route, they might be in- 
tercepted and dispersed. As this was 
consistent with his general duty, he 
“gave way to his usual ardor,” and 
pushed on into Tryon County. He was 
more adventurous than his comrade, and 
meanwhile the clouds were gathering thick 
about him. Near the Broad River his 
party encountered a body of Americans, 
“pursued them to the foot of the moun- 
tains, and left them no chance of safety 
but by fleeing beyond the Alleghanies.” 
They spread the account in these regions 
of Ferguson’s force, its distance from its 
supports, and the possibility of over- 
whelming it before succor could arrive. 
Numerous bodies of backwoodsmen and 
others were already in arms, with the in- 
tention of seizing presents intended for 





the Cherokees, which were understood to 
be but slightly guarded at Augusta. The 
leaders of this “western army” sent ex- 
presses to their friends in south-western 
Virginia and North Carolina, who soon 
joined them. This formidable gathering 
made Brown discontinue his pursuit of 
Clark, and return to his station at Au- 
gusta; but of this Ferguson at first had 
no intelligence, and continued his advance 
into the lion’s jaws. When he became 
aware of the state of affairs, he halted, 
and began to fall back towards Cornwal- 
lis. Threatened,” says Washington 
Irving, “by a force so superior in num- 
bers and fierce in hostility, Ferguson 
issued an address to rouse the Tories. 
‘The Backwater men,’ said he, ‘have 
crossed the mountain ; Macdowell, Hamp- 
ton, Shelby, and Cleveland are at their’ 
head. If you choose to be trodden upon 
forever and ever by a set of mongrels, 
say so at once, and let women look out 
for real men to protect them. If you de- 
sire to live and bear the name of men, 
grasp your arms in a moment and run to 
camp.’” He at once determined what 
course to pursue. Of the parties op- 
posed to him he wrote thus to Cornwal- 
lis: — 

“ They are become an object of conse- 
quence. I should ‘hope for success 
against them myself; but, numbers com- 
pared, that must be doubtful. Three or 
four hundred good soldiers, part dra- 
goons, would finish the business. Some- 
thing must be done soon. This is their 
last push in this quarter.” On receipt of 
this letter, Cornwallis at once set Tarleton 
in motion with the light infantry, the 
British legion, and a three-pounder ; and 
it is easy to imagine with what alacrity 
that dashing officer would press forward 
to the succor of his friend. But unfortu- 
nately a previous despatch, in which Fer- 
guson had “ earnestly expressed his wish 
to cover a country in which there were so 
many well-affected inhabitants,” and for 
that purpose announced his intention to 
make a stand on King’s Mountain — the 
name ought to have been a good omen — 
fell into the enemy’s hands, and they has- 
tened to overwhelm him. At Cowpens, 
on Broad River, the western army was 
joined by Williams, another American 
leader, who with four hundred and fifty 
horsemen had been acting against Fer- 
guson. The combined force has been 
described as “a swarm of backwoodsmen, 
the wild and fierce inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky, and other settlements westwards of 
the mountains, under the Colonels Camp- 
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bell and Boon; with those of Helston, 
Powell’s Valley, Barclay, Bottetourt, Au- 

usta, and Fincastle, under the Colonels 

leveland, Shelby, Sivier, Williams, 
Brand, and Lacy.” They mounted a large 
proportion of their force on fleet horses, 
and hurried on in hot haste. King’s 
Mountain was a strong position; but it 
had the fatal defect of Majuba Hill, for 
the sides were clothed with wood, which 
afforded cover to the assailants, and spe- 
cially favored their style of fighting. The 
trees were lofty forest ones, and among 
them were strewn large boulders and 
rocks. “As the Americans drew nearer, 
they could occasionally, through openings 
of the woodland, descry the glittering of 
arms along a level ridge forming the crest 
of King’s Mountain. This Ferguson had 
made his stronghold boasting that ‘if all 
the rebels in hell should attack him, they 
would not drive him from it.’” The 
Americans formed themselves into four 
columns, and proceeded to attack from all 
the points of the compass. For ten min- 
utes “a furious and bloody battle” was 
kept up, with the two central columns 
alone; then the others chimed in, and for 
fifty-five minutes more there was an al- 
most incessant fire, while “the regulars 
with their bayonets could make only a 
momentary impression.” Ramsay, the 
American historian of the Revolution in 
Carolina, who was himself a member of 
Congress, and wrote soon after the events 
he describes, and before the passions of 
the great struggle had subsided, but who 
yet speaks with the highest respect of the 

ritish commander, relates how, when 
the picket was driven in on the main 
body, ‘‘Colonel Ferguson with the great- 
est bravery ordered his men to charge; ” 
how that charge had no sooner been suc- 
cessful than another body of Americans, 
“from an unexpected quarter, poured in 
a well-directed fire;’? how “the British 
bayonet was again successful, and caused 
them also to fall back;” and how, when 
another relay of adversaries “ascended 
the mountain, and renewed the attack 
from that eminence, Colonel Ferguson, 
whose conduct was equal to his courage, 
presented a new front, and was again suc- 
cessful; but all his exertions were un- 
availing.” Heis said to have encouraged 
his men with a silver whistle, “ which 
was heard sounding everywhere through 
the din of the conflict.” But Washing- 
ton Irving’s description is so graphic that 
we cannot resist quoting it: “‘ Ferguson, 
exasperated at being thus hunted into his 
mountain fastness, had been chafing in 





his rocky lair, and meditating a furious 
sally. He now rushed out with his regu- 
lars, made an impetuous charge with the 
bayonet, and dislodging his assailants 
from their coverts, began to drive them 
down the mountain, they not having a 
bayonet among them. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when a flanking fire was opened 
by one of the other divisions: facing 
ont and attacking this, he was again 
successful, when a third fire was opened 
from another quarter. Thus as fast as 
one division gave way before the bayonet, 
another came to its relief; while those 
who had given way, rallied and returned 
to the charge. . . . Ferguson found that 
he was completely in the hunter’s toils — 
beset on every side; but he stood bravely 
at bay, until the ground around him was 
strewed with the killed and wounded, 
picked off by the fatal rifle. His men 
were at length broken, and retreated in 
confusion along the ridge. He galloped 
from place to place, endeavoring to rally 
them, when a rifle-ball brought him to the 
ground, and his white horse was seen 
careering down the mountain without a 
rider.” 

“Resistance,” remarks Ramsay, “on 
the part of Colonel Ferguson was in vain, 
but his unconquerable spirit refused to 
surrender. After repulsing a succession 
of adversaries pouring in their fire from 
new directions, this distinguished officer 
received a mortal wound.” 

“ He had,” says Dr. Adam Fergusson, 
“two horses killed under him, while he 
remained untouched himself ; but he after- 
wards received a number of wourds, of 
which it is said any one was mortal, and 
dropping from his horse, expired while 
his foot yet hung in the stirrup. The 
spirit which thus refused to be subdued, 
being now no more, the officer on whom 
the command devolved, though brave and 
equal to the trust, was compelled to ac- 
cept of quarter for himself and the few 
men that remained ander his command.” 

Poetic fantasy might find a subject for 
meditation in the fact that the device of 
the house of Hanover, the riderless white 
horse, should have been the emblem of 
victory to the rebel host on this well- 
contested field! “The army of moun- 
taineers,” observes Washington Irving, 
“were little aware of the importance of 
the achievement. The battle of King’s 
Mountain, inconsiderable as it was in the 
numbers engaged, turned the tide of 
Southern warfare.... It changed the 
aspect of the war. Cornwallis had hoped 
to step with ease from one Carolina to 
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the other, and from these to the conquest 
of Virginia: he had now no choice but to 
retreat.” 

' Ferguson’s famous companion, the re- 
doubted Tarleton, has left a narrative of 
the campaigns of 1780 and 1781; and as 
he was in command of the force sent too 
late to Ferguson’s relief, and had special 
opportunities of investigating “the mor- 
tifying news” of his “melancholy fate,” 
it is important to notice that he substan- 
tially corroborates the hostile annalists in 
their account of the battle, and wholly in 
their estimate of its importance. “ Fer- 
guson occupied the most favorable posi- 
tion he could find, and waited the attack. 
The action commenced at four o’clock in 
the afternoon on the 7th of October, and 
was disputed with great bravery near an 
hour, when the death of the gallant Fer- 
guson threw his whole corps into total 
confusion. No effort was made after this 
event to resist the enemy’s barbarity, or 
revenge the fall of their leader... . The 
mountaineers, it is reported, used every 
insult and indignity after the action 
towards the dead body of Major Fergu- 
son, and exercised horrid cruelties on the 
prisoners. . . . The destruction of Fergu- 
son and his corps marked the period and 
the extent of the first expedition into 
North Carolina.” 

Dr. Fergusson corroborates Tarleton’s 
statement as to the conduct of the victors. 
“The body lay stripped on the ground, 
while the men lately under his command, 
now prisoners of war, desired leave to 
bury his remains with what they termed 
the honors of a soldier’s grave; but this 
request, addressed to the recent feelings 
of a ferocity which resented the opposi- 
tion even of the most generous enemy, 
was refused. This token of respect and 
affection, however, was paid to the de- 
ceased by the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing village, who, having experienced his 
humanity, gave the body a decent inter- 
ment in their own burying-ground.” And 
we have come on a curious confirmation 
of these accounts in the far-back pages 
of an American magazine (Harper's 
Monthly, xxiv., 1862), in an article on 
“ American Historical Trees.” The writer 
is describing a visit to King’s Mountain 
in 1849, and says: “I arrived near the 
battle-ground in the afternoon when the 
clouds were breaking, and on horseback, 
attended by a resident in the neighbor- 
hood, ascended the pleasant wooded hills 
to the memorable spot.... In a little 
dell at the northern foot of the hill, where- 
on most of the battle was fought, was a 
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clear brook laving the roots of an enor- 
mous tulip-tree, whose branches were 
widespread. ‘ That,’ said Mr. Leslie, my 
companion, ‘we call the Tory tulip-tree, 
because after the battle here ten Tories 
were hung upon these two lower 
branches.’ ‘Were they not prisoners of 
war?’ I asked. ‘They were taken in 
battle,’ he replied, ‘but they were too 
wicked to live.’ . . . Near that tree in the 
lonely hollow of the solitary mountains is 
a humble monument to mark the spot 
where American officers and Ferguson 
the leader of the Tories were buried. 
One inscription reads: ‘Col. Ferguson, 
an officer belonging to his Britannic 
Majesty, was here defeated and killed.’” 

The death of Ferguson was fatal to the 
scheme into which he had thrown himself 
so heartily; for the loyalists, deprived of 
the leader whom they trusted, dared no 
longer rise, and the republicans were 
everywhere inspirited by the event, and 
their intercepted letters showed them as 
exulting over the fall of “the famous Fer- 
guson.” The tone of jubilation which 
naturally enough pervades the American 
despatches shows that the significance 
of the victory was appreciated by their 
generals, if not by those who won it; and 
some of the expressions in official docu- 
ments are more suggestive of the delight 
than dignity of those who wrote them. 
General Davison thus notifies the event 
to General Sumner : — 

“ Camp Rocky River, Oct. to. — Str, — 
I have the pleasure of handing you very 
agreeable intelligence from the West. 
Ferguson, the great partisan, has miscar- 
ried. That we are assured by Mr. Tate, 
brigade-major in General Sumpter’s late 
command. The particulars from that 
gentleman’s mouth stand thus.” Then 
follows an account of the action, after 
which the general continues: “ This blow 
will certainly affect the British very con- 
siderably. The brigade-major who gives 
this was in the action. The above is true. 
The blow is great. I give you joy upon 
the occasion.” 

General Gates, in enclosing Davison 
and Sumner’s despatches, wrote of “the 
great and glorious news ” they contained, 
and observed as to the effect of the battle, 
“We are now more than even with the 
enemy.” 

When the report of Ferguson’s death 
reached his friends they were not sur- 
prised, and scarcely required confirma- 
tion. “If not now,” they said, “it must 
be soon, in the continual danger to which 
he exposes himself.” “ He had estimated 
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the part which became him to act as the 
leader of such parties as were hitherto 
put under his charge: in such services 
he conceived that he was not only to pro- 
ject what should be Gone, but to lead in 
the execution of it. His courage was 
considerate and calm. He says ina let- 
ter to a friend, ‘I thank God more for 
this than for all his other blessings, that 
in every call of danger or honor I have 
felt myself collected and equal to the oc- 
casion.’” And replying to some expostu- 
lations of his parents, he wrote: “The 
length of our lives is not at our own com- 
mand, however much the manner of them 
may be. . If our Creator enables us to act 
the part of men of honor, and to conduct 
ourselves with spirit, probity, and human- 
ity, the change to another world, whether 
now or fifty years hence, will not be for 
the worse.” 

Montaigne, writing of his friend De la 
Boétie, says, in his quaint but expressive 
manner, “ His was a full soul indeed, and 
that had every way a beautiful aspect: a 
soul of the old stamp, and that had pro- 
duced great effects had fortune been so 
pleased ;” and that the observation is not 
inapplicable to the subject of our sketch 
is perhaps borne out by the following 
estimates of his character. One of his 
brother officers wrote of him in after 
= “In private life his humanity and 

enevolence were conspicuous, his friend- 
ship steady and sincere. To a distin- 
guished capacity for planning the greatest 
designs, he added the ardor necessary to 
carry them into execution: his talent for 
enterprise attracted the notice of the 
whole army. Military tactics had been 
his early and favorite study: considered 
as a scholar, his genius was solid, his 
comprehension clear, and his erudition 
extensive.” ( Mackenzie’s Strictures.”) 
And General Stewart of Garth, in his 
book on the Highlanders and the High- 
land Regiments, quotes thus from Dr. 
Jackson: “ He possessed original genius, 
was ardent and enthusiastic, and consid- 
ered as visionary by the disciples of the 
mechanical school of war. By zeal, ani- 
mation, and a liberal spirit, he gained the 
confidence of the mass of the people, and 
laid foundations on which the loyally dis- 
posed, who were numerous in the south- 
ern provinces, would have been organized 
and disciplined, and greatly outnumbered 
the disaffected. No man in that army 
was better qualified for such a task; his 
ardor was not to be checked by common 
difficulties. Directing the conduct of 
men unaccustomed to strict discipline ; 





instead of commanding obedience, silence, 
and close attention to the routine of duty, 
he, with an address which none but a 
man who studies and applies the principle 
which regulates the actions of the human 
mind could be supposed to possess, led 
them step by step to accomplish the 
duties of experienced soldiers. At King’s 
Mountain he was overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and fought and fell like a Spartan.” 

In all his utterances it seems as if we 
hear “the ringing of the Roman tread.” 
Yet in his character classic fortitude was 
blended with the softer spirit of medizval 
chivalry, science co-operated with valor, 
and study came to the aid of genius. If 
Tarleton —si parvos licet componere mag- 
nis — might be called the Claverhouse of 
the Carolinas, Ferguson was the Mont- 
rose of the American Revolution. Had 
his life been spared, he might have been 
of great service to his country at a time 
when she was sorely in want of military 
genius, for there was a long series of fail- 
ures at the outset of the great war, before 
a capable commander arose. But he was 


snatched in manhood’s prime, 
Though not before the goal of honor won ; 
Swift was the course but short the time to run! 
Oh narrow circle, but of power divine ! 
Scanted in space, but perfect in thy line! 


The Washington episode at Brandy- 
wine, and the decisiveness of the action 
at King’s Mountain, open a wide field for 
reflection. Had the events been differ- 
ent, would the opportunities vouchsafed 
have been met by the policy of North or 
the policy of the Pitts? But what a 
foundation might have been laid of that 
great scheme of imperial federation, which 
has been the dream of the best of British 
statesmen! Such musings, however, are 
far beyond the scope of this sketch, and 
we bid farewell to one whose life once 
promised to be more than an eddy in the 
stream, and who, from his first display of 
boyish spirit on the plains of Germany, 
down to the mournful but not inglorious 
close in the shade of the Tory tulip-tree 
on the slope of King’s Mountain, main- 
tained the character of a chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


THE party at Tinto was increased by 
Dr. Stirling and his wife, which made six, 
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instead of four as the master of the house 
had intended. His meaning, so far as it 
was a meaning at all and not a mere im- 
pulse, was to get John Erskine by himself, 
and with skilful art to worm himself into 
the confidence of that open-hearted young 
man. Torrance had a great opinion of 
his own skillin this way. He thought he 
could.find out from any man the inmost 
thoughts of his mind; and John seemed 
an easy victim, a young fellow without 
suspicion, who might without difficulty 
be led into betraying himself. Torrance 
had been overawed by the presence of 
Edith, and forced into conviction when 
his wife appealed to her sister on the sub- 
ject of John ; but he was without any con- 
fidence in the truth of others, and after a 
time he began to persuade himself that 
Lady Car’s denial was not final, and that 
probably he should find out from John 
himself something that would modify her 
tale. When he heard that his wife had 
added to the party, he was furious. “I 
never said I wanted more people asked,” 
he said. “If I had wanted people asked, 
I should have let you know. What do I 
want with a country parson, or minister, 
or whatever you callhim? When I’m ill 
you can send for the minister. I’ve got 
nothing to say to himat present. Itis for 
yourself, of course, you want him. When 
there’s nobody better, he does to try your 
arts on, Lady Car.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Car, with a faint 
smile, “I allow that I like to talk to him 
— for lack of a better, as you say.” Some- 
times she had spirit enough to be what he 
called aggravating, and Torrance grew 
red with a sense of scorn implied. He 
was not stupid enough, seeing that he was 
so little clever. He knew so much as to 
be constantly conscious that he was below 
the mark. 

“ Confound it!” he said, “if you were 
to talk to your husband, it would show 
more sense; but of course that would not 
answer your purpose.” Why it would 
not answer her purpose he had not any 
idea; but it is not always necessary, espe- 
cially in controversy, to know what you 
yourself mean, and Carry did not inquire. 
Sometimes she was aggravating, but 
sometimes she showed the better part of 
valor, and held her peace. That was 
always the wise way. And accordingly 
there were six people who sat down to the 
banquet at Tinto. It was truly a banquet 
though the party was so small. The ta- 
ble was covered with plate, huge silver 
epergnes, and loads of old-fashioned met- 
tal, — not old-fashioned, it must be recol- 





lected, in the right way, but in the wrong 
way — monstrosities of the age of Wil- 
liam IV. or of the last George. Lady 
Caroline’s taste had been quite inopera- 
tive so far as these ornaments were con- 
cerned. Her husband knew that she 
made light of them, and this usually in- 
fluenced him in the long run. But he 
knew also what they had cost, and would 
not yield a hair’s-breadth. The table 
groaned under them as on the greatest 
feast-days; and Mrs. Stirling, if no- 
body else, was always deeply impressed. 
“T tell the doctor it’s as good as reading 
a book upon the East to see that grand 
camel and the silver palm-trees,” this ex- 
cellent lady said. She thought it became 
a minister’s wife to show a special inter- 
est in the East. 

“Well, it’s not often they’re seen in 
the east—of Scotland, Mrs. Stirling,” 
said Tinto, with his large laugh. He had 
made the joke before. 

“Oh fie, Mr. Torrance! ye must not be 
profane,” Mrs. Stirling said: and they 
both laughed with a certain zest. Very 
few of Lady Car’s guests admired the 
palm-trees ; but Mrs. Stirling, by a blessed 
dispensation of Providence, was always 
capable of this effort. “I hear they are 
not much in the way of art,” Torrance 
said—‘“‘people are ill to please nowa- 
days ; but they’re pure metal, and if they 
were only valued at so much an ounce —” 

“You may well say they’re ill to please. 
Bless me, Mr. Torrance! one of them 
would be a fortune —just a fortune at 
that rate. When my little Jeanie is of an 
age to be married you must lock up these 
fine things, or there’s no saying what I 
might be tempted to; but you never 
would miss one when there’s so many,” 
Mrs. Stirling said. It was a dispensation 
of Providence. The doctor himself de- 
voutly wished he had his wife’s faculty of 
admiration, when, after keeping her host 
in good humor all the evening, she with- 
drew with Lady Car, giving him a warn- 
ing glance. All three of the ladies ad- 
dressed warning glances to the gentlemen 
left behind. Even Nora, who had not 
spoken three words to John, and had, as 
she said almost spitefully to,herself, noth- 
ing whatever to do with him, could not 
help warning him with her eyes to keep 
the peace. 

Now this was the time which Torrance 
had looked forward to, when he should 
cross-examine the new-comer, and get to 
the rights of the story respecting John’s 
previous acquaintance with his wife. He 
was balked and he was angry, and all at 
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once it became apparent to him that this 
was Lady Car’s design, and that she had 
done it to screen herself. ‘Doctor, you 
like a good glass of wine,” he said; “all 
parsons do, whatever be the cut of the 
cloth. Here’s some stuff that will soon 
lay you under the table —unless you’re 
seasoned like Erskine here, and me.” 

“T must take care, then, to give that 
stuff a wide berth,” the doctor said grave- 
ly, yet with a smile. 

“ Ay, ay, but you must drink fair. We'll 
be having you take shelter with the ladies. 
I don’t mean to let Erskine off so easy. 
This is his first dinner in my house. It 
ought to have been a state dinner, you 
know —all the big-wigs in the county; 
but Erskine and Lady Car are old friends. 
I think you knew the family intimately at 
— where was the place?” 

‘““T met Miss Lindores, as she was then, 
in Switzerland,” said John curtly. “It 
was to you that I was to apply, Dr. Stir- 
ling, for particulars about the asylum 
Lord Lindores is so much interested 
in.” 

“ And a most important work,” said 
Dr. Stirling. “It is a strange thing to 


think of in a country so well gifted as 
this by Providence, and with so much in- 
telligence, what a balance we have on the 


other-side! You'll have noticed almost 
every village has a‘ natural’ as the peo- 
ple call them,—a_ half-witted innocent 
creature like Davie Gellatley in ‘ Waver- 
le 2 ” 

“ What did you say was the name of the 
place?” said Torrance. “I’m bent on 
making notes of all the places Lady Car’s 
been in. She’sa poet, you know. Some 
time or other they will be wanted for her 
biography, don’t you see?” 

“TI have observed,” said John, answer- 
ing Torrance only with a little bow — “I 
have noticed already one or two. Could 
nothing be done for them?” 

“ But you don’t answer me,” said Tor- 
rance, “and when I tell you my motive! 
That’s my father-in-law’s last fad. What 
is he so anxious about the daft folk for, 
Dr. Stirling? Is it a fellow-feeling?” he 
stopped to laugh, making the table ring. 
“He was at me for my support, and to 
write to the convener. Not 1! I told him 
they had done well enough up to my time, 
and they would do well enough after my 
time. What are we to put ourselve 
about for? can you tell me that?” . 

“It is a disgrace to the county,” said 
Dr. Stirling. ‘ No wonder the earl was 
horrified, that has seen things managed 
so differently. Mr. Erskine, if you will 
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come and see me, I will tell you all about 
it. Sir John stands out, just because the 
idea is new to him, not from any real ob- 
jection — for he’s a good man and a char- 
itable man at heart.” 

“You don’t wonder at me, doctor,” said 
Torrance. “ Doyouthink I’m not a good 
man or a charitable? I’m standiny out 
too. I’m saying, what should we put our- 
selves. about for? It’s not us that makes 
them daft. And what’s done for the 
county up to our time may do now. Little 
Tam, he can see to that: let him have the 
paying of it; it is not an amusement I’m 
fond of 

“And yet, Mr. Torrance,” said the 
doctor, —‘“*and yet— you'll excuse me 
—here’s what would almost build the 
place ——” 

This was an exaggeration. It was 
founded upon his wife’s naive admiration 
of the Tinto plate; but it did not dis- 
please the proud owner of all those pounds 
of silver. He laughed. 

“ You may take your word, it will never 
build the place, nor any such place,” he 
said. “No, doctor, that’s not my line — 
nor the earl’s either, trust me. If you 
think he would strip his table or empty 
his purse for all the idiots in Scotland, 
you’re mistaken. You think it’s all be- 
nevolence and public spirit. Not a bit! 
He means to run Rintoul for the county, 
and it’s popularity he’s wanting. There’s 
always wheels within wheels. My fatker- 
in-law thinks he’s a very clever man, — 
and so he is, I suppose. They’re a clever 
family; but I can see through them, 
though they don’t think much of me.” 

Torrance had already consumed a good 
deal of wine. He had been crossed in 
his purpose, and his temper roused. His 
dark face was flushed, and his light eyes 
staring. Both his companions were men 
entirely out of sympathy with him, who 
were there because-they could not help it, 
and who listened rather with angry shame 
that they should be parties to such dis- 
course, than with any amiable desire to 
cover his shortcomings. They did not 
look at each other, but a slight uneasy 
movement on the part of both was as 
good as a mutual confidence, and both 
began to speak at once, with an anxious 
attempt to put an end to these unseemly 
revelations. 

“ What fine weather we’ve been having 
for the crops!” said Dr. Stirling. And, 
“T wish you’d tell me what flies you use 
about here. I have had no luck at all on 
the river,” cried John. 

But their host was on his mettle, and 
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felt himself a match for them both. “As 
for the weather, I’ve no land in my own 
hands — not such a fool! and I don’t care 
a that forthe crops! Flies! you may 
have the finest in the world, but without 
sense you'll make nothing of them. Come 
with me, and I’ll let you see how to make 
them bite. But as I was saying,” Tor- 
rance went on, elevating his voice, “if 
you think his lordship is bent on the good 
of the county, you’re mistaken, I can tell 
you. He means to get the seat for Rin- 
toul. And who’s Rintoul, to represent a 
county like this? A boy, in the first 
place — not fledged yet; what I call fledg- 
ing. And knows nothing about what we 
want. How should he? He never was 
in the county in his life till four or five 
years ago. You would have thought a 
man like old Lindores, that has been 
about the world, would have had more 
sense. That’s just it; a man knocks 
about these little foreign places, and he 
thinks he knows the world. Now there’s 
me. I would not take the trouble of Par- 
liament, not for any inducement. It’s no 
object to me. I prefer quiet and my own 
way. There’s nothing that any ministry 


could give me, neither office nor rise in 
life. I’m content to be Torrance of Tinto, 


as my father was before me: but at all 
events, I am one that knows the county 
and its ways. I could tell them what’s 
wanted for Scotland. But no! a boy like 
Rintoul that knows nothing — without 
sense or experience, — he’s the man. My 
father-in-law, for so clever as he is, has 
awful little sense.” 

“There is no seat vacant as yet,” said 
Dr. Stirling; “ we might leave that ques- 
tion, Tinto, till the time comes.” 

“That’s your old-fashioned way,” said 
Torrance; “but his lordship is a man of 
his century, as they call it. He'll not 
wait till the last moment. He’ll get him- 
self known as the friend of Liberal meas- 
ures, and all that. All his tools are in the 
fire now; and when the time comes to 
use them, they'll be hot and handy.” 
Then he laughed, turning his eyes from 
one to another. “ You’re his tools,” he 
said. 

It was not possible for either of the 
listeners to conceal the irritation with 
which they received this sudden shot. 
They looked at each other this time with 
a sudden angry consultation. Dr. Stir- 
ling touched his empty glass significantly 
with the forefinger of one hand, and held 
up the other as a warning. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “ that it would be an excel- 
lent thing about this time of the night to 
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join the ladies. It will very soon be time 
for my wife and me to go.” 

“ He is afraid of his wife, you see, Ers- 
kine,” said Torrance, with his laugh. 
“We're all that. Keep out of the noose 
as long as you can, my lad. You may be 
very thankful for what you’ve missed, as 
well as what you've got.” 

“T suppose you mean something by 
what you are saying, Mr. Torrance,” said 
John, “but I do not understand what it 
is.” 

Upon this Torrance laughed louder 
than before. “He’s confounded sly — 
confounded sly. He'll not let on he 
knows —that’s because you’re here, doc- 
tor. Join the ladies, as you say — that is 
far the best thing you can do—and Ers- 
kine and I will have a glass more.” 

“A great deal better not, Tinto,” said 
the doctor; “ you know it’s not the fash- 
ion now: and Lady Caroline will wonder 
what’s become of us. It’s a little dark 
down the avenue, and my wife is nervous. 
You must come and shake hands with 
her before she goes.” 

Both the guests rose, but the master of 
the house kept his seat. “Come, Ers- 
kine, stay a bit, and tell me about — about 
—what was the name of the place? Let 
the doctor go. He has his sermon to 
write, no doubt, and his wife to please. 
Go away, Goctor, we’ll join you presently,” 
Torrance said, giving him a jocular push 
towards the door. ‘Come, Erskine, 
here’s a new bottle I want your opinion 
of. If you ever drank a glass of claret 
like it, it will be a wonder to me.” 

John stood hesitating for a moment. 
Then he took his seat again. If he was 
to quarrel with this fellow, better, he 
thought, to have it out. 

“You want to question me,” he said; 
“then do so simply, and you shall have 
my answer. Iam unaware what the point 
is; but whatever it is, speak out — I do 
not understand hints. I am quite at 
your service if I can furnish you with any 
information.” 

“*Go away, doctor,” said Torrance, with 
another push. “ Tell them we’re coming. 
I'll be in time to shake hands with Mrs. 
Stirling: join the ladies — that’s the right 
thing to do.” 

The minister was in a great strait. He 
stood looking from one to another. 
Then he went out slowly, closing the door 
softly behind him, but lingering in the 
anteroom, that if any conflict of voices 
arose, he might be at hand to interfere. 
Torrance himself was sobered by the 
gravity of the proceeding. He did not 
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speak immediately, but sat and stared at 
the companion with whom he was thus left 
téte-a-téte. He had not expected that 
John would have courage to meet this in- 
terrogation ; and notwithstanding his per- 
tinacity, he was disconcerted. Erskine 
met his gaze calmly, and said, “ You 
wanted to ask me some questions. I am 
quite at your disposal now.” 

“ Question ?—no, not so much a ques- 
tion,” faltered the other, coming to him- 
self. “I’m sure —I beg your pardon — 
no offence was meant. I asked — for in- 
formation.” 

“ And I shall be glad to give you any I 
possess.” 

Torrance made a pause again; then he 
burst out suddenly — “ Hang it, man, I 
didn’t mean to give you any offence! I 
asked you —there couldn’t be a simpler 
question — what was the name of the 
place where — you met my — you met the 
Lindores 

“The place was a mountain inn on the 
way to Zermatt —a very secluded place. 
We were there only about six weeks. Mr. 


Lindores (then) and his family were very 
friendly to us because of my name, which 
he knew. 
terior meaning in these questions. 


I suppose you have some ul- 
What 
is it? I will answer you in all respects, 
but I ought to know what it means first.” 
Torrance was entirely cowed. “It 
means nothing at all,” he said. “I dare 
say I am an idiot. I wanted to know —” 
“We were there six weeks,” repeated 
= idle set of young men, far 
etter pleased with mountain expeditions 
than with our books. We did little or 
nothing; but we were always delighted 
to meet a family party so pleasant and 
friendly. There we parted, not knowing 
if we should meet again. I did not even 
know that Mr. Lindores had come to the 
title. When I found them here it was the 
greatest surprise to me. I had never 
even heard e 
“ Erskine,” cried Torrance —by this 
time he had drank several more glasses 
of wine, and was inclined to emotion — 
“ Erskine, you’re an honest fellow! Who- 
ever likes may take my word for it. 
You’re an honest fellow! Now my mind’s 
at rest. I might have gone on suspecting 
and doubting, and—well, you know a 
man never can be sure: but when another 
fellow stands up to him honest and 
straightforward ” —he said, getting up to 
his feet with a slight lurch towards John, 
as if he would have thrown himself upon 
his shoulder; and then’ he laughed with 
a gurgle in his breath, and thrust his arm 
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through that of his reluctant guest. 
“ We’re friends for life,” said Torrance ; 
“you're an honest fellow! I always had 
a fancy for you, John Erskine. Letsh 
join the ladies, as that old fogy of a doc- 
tor said.” 

The old fogy of a doctor, who had been 
hanging about in alarm lest he might be 
called upon to stop a quarrel, had no more 
than time to hurry on before them and 
get inside the drawing-room door, before 
the master of the house pushed in, still 
holding John by the arm. “ Here,” Tor- 
rance cried, depositing his unwilling com- 
panion suddenly with some force in a 
chair by Lady Caroline’s side —“ here, 
talkto her! You can talk to her as much 
as you please. An honest fellow—an 
honest fellow, Lady Car! ” 

Then he made a somewhat doubtful 
step to Mrs. Stirling, and stood over her 
diffusing an atmosphere of wine around 
him. Poor ladies! in the drawing-room, 
even in this temperate age, how often will 
a man approach them, and sicken the air 
in their clean presence with fumes of 
wine! The minister’s wife was tolerant 
of the sins of the squires; but she 
coughed, poor soul, as she was enveloped 
in these powerful odors. 

“Well, Mrs. Stirling,” Torrance said, 
with cumbrous liveliness, “ your husband 
here, we could not get him away from his 
wine. We’ve been doing nothing but 
talk of coming up-stairs this quarter of 
an hour; but get the doctor to budge from 
his wine — no! that was more than we 
could do,” and he ended with a loud guf- 
faw. The doctor’s wife coughed, and 
smiled a sickly smile upon the great man, 
and shook her head with a “ Fie, Wil- 
liam!” at her husband. ‘ Dear me, dear 
me!” Mrs. Stirling said after, as she 
walked down the avenue with her Shet- 
land shawl over her head, holding close 
by her husband’s arm, “ when I think of 
poor Lady Caroline my heart’s sore. 
That muckle man! and oh, the smell of 
him, William! You’re not so particular 
as you should be in that respect, the best 
of. ye — but I thought I would have faint- 
ed with him hanging over me. And that 
fragile, delicate bit woman!” ‘She 
should not have married him,” the doctor 
said curtly. But his wife was a merciful 
woman; and she did not feel sure how 
far a girl would have been justified in re- 
fusing such a marriage. She shook her 
head, and said, “ Poor thing!” from the 
bottom of her heart. 

“Tam glad I have met with Mr. Tor- 
rance’s approval,” John said; but Carry 
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gave him so wistful a deprecating look, 
that he was silent. And he had not yet 
escaped from his uncomfortable host. 
When Mrs. Stirling went away with her 
husband, Torrance, whose sole idea of 
making himself agreeable to a woman 
was by rough banter, transferred himself 
with another lurch to Nora. “And how’s 
the old soldier?” he said. 
he’s going over all the men within fifty 
miles to see who will make the best 
husband, eh? It was all I could do to 
keep out of their hands when I was a 
bachelor. If they had had their will, Lady 
Car would never have had the chance of 
me: no great harm in that perhaps, you 
will say. But you must not be saucy, 
Miss Nora. Men are not so easy to get 
when all’s said.” 

“No, indeed,” said Nora—‘“ men like 
you, Mr. Torrance. I could not hope, 
you know, to be so lucky as Lady Car.” 

Upon this, though his head was not 
very clear, the uneasy laird grew red, 
fearing satire. 


his own thinking; but he was enlightened 
enough to know that Nora had another 
meaning. He would have Jiked to punish 
the little saucy chit, who held up (he 
thought) her little face to his so disdain- 


fully in his own house. As lucky as Lady 
Car, indeed! Sheshould have no luck at 
all, with that impudence of hers. It would 
serve her right if she never got the offer 
of any man. But he dared not say ex- 
actly what he thought. Conventional re- 
straints, in such a case, were too much 
for the free-born wit even of Pat Torrance 
of Tinto. 

“ That’s a great compliment to me, no 
doubt,” he said; “but never be down- 
hearted. There is as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of the net. There’s our 
neighbor here, for instance,” he said, 
stooping to speak confidentially, and jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder at John, 
with one of his usual bursts of laughter. 
“ Now, what do you think of him, Miss 
Nora? Areal honest fellow, I can testi- 
fy, and a nice little property. What do 
you think of him?” 

The tone was meant to be confidential, 
but it was loud enough to have reached 
any ear in the room; and it was Nora’s 
turn to redden with anger intolerable. 
She jumped up while he stood and 
laughed, shaking his sides. “I’ve given 
her a poser there,” he said. “I’ve given 
her her answer there.” He could not 
help returning to it, as, much against 
Nora’s will, he accompanied her to the 
door and put her into the little pony-car- 


“TI suppose’ 


It was perfectly true, to 
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riage which had come for her. “ You 
must think of what I say, Miss Nora. 
You would be very comfortable. You'll 
see that’s what the old soldier is driving 
at. And I don’t think you could do bet- 
ter, if you’ll take my advice.” 

John, who had followed down-stairs, not 
wishing to have any moré than he could 
avoid of his host’s society, saw the in- 
dignant countenance of Nora looking out 
wrathfully upon himself as the carriage 
turned from the door. What had he done 
to deserve the angry look? But the 
other, standing somewhat unsteadily on 
the steps, greeted the departure with a 
laugh that was loud and long. 

“ One good turn deserves another,” he 
said. “I’ve put her against you, Ers- 
kine, and that’s the best thing I could do, 
Mind what you’re about, my fine fellow, 
or you'll fall into some snare or other. I 
would not marry, if I were you. You 
have enough for one, but it wouldn’t be 
enough fortwo. If you manage Dalrul- 
zian well, you may be very comfortable as 
an unmarried man. Take my advice. Of 
course they will all be setting their caps 
at you. There’s Aggie Sempill—she 
thought she had got me: but no, I knew 
better. Truly in vain is the snare set in 
the sight of any bird. There! you’ve 
Scripture for it. And now here’s Nora 
Barrington ——” 

John grasped his arm violently. “Be 
silent!” he cried in his ear. The butler 
stood on the steps behind laughing deco- 
rously under his breath, as in duty bound, 
at his master’s joke. John’s new groom 
at his horse’s head grinned respondent. 
What he would have given to take the 
big clown by the collar and fling him into 
the midst of the bushes! But this was 
not to be thought of. Such violent im- 
pulses have to be repressed nowadays. 

“ Well, well, we’ll name no names,” said 
Tinto. “ They’llall be after you; no need 
to name names. And I'll tell them all 
you’re an honest fellow. Don’t you be 
ed away by his lordship, no more than 
the women. Keep your vote to yourself, 
and your heart to yourself, that’s my ad- 
vice. Good night to you, John — you’re 
a very decent fellow,” cried the big voice 
in the darkness. Torrance had found out 
that this epithet annoyed young Erskine, 
and he liked it all the better in conse- 
quence. He shouted it after him into 
the night, as with another great laugh he 
went back into his house to Lady Car. 
Alas, poor Carry! The others went 
away, shook off the disagreeable pres- 
ence, got out of the atmosphere of his 
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wine and the roar of his laugh; but Carry, 
than whom there was no more fastidious, 
delicately nurtured woman —Carry sat 
helpless, scared, awaiting him. Whatever 
happened, she could not run away. 

As for John, he flew down the avenue 
in the dark, taking that turn on the top of 
the scaur, which was allowed by every- 
body to be so dangerous, without know- 
ing anything about it, guided by instinct 
and rage ; for he had never been there 
before. When they had passed the dan- 
ger, Peter, the groom, drew a long breath. 
“That’s past, the Lord be thankit!” he 
said. It was natural that Peter should 
suspect his master of sitting long after 
dinner, and sharing the excitement of his 
host. 

“‘ What’s past?” said John angrily: he 
had nearly taken an inner gate, dogcart 
and all, as if it had been a fence. His 
horse was fresh, and his mind ablaze with 
irritation and impatience. ‘“ What’s past ?” 
he repeated angrily, when the man clam- 
bered up again to his side. 

“That corner, sir, they call the scaur. 
There used to be a paling, but it fell to 
pieces, and this laird —I beg your par- 


don, sir — young Tinto, that is a perfect 
deevil when he’s on a horse, would never 


let it be mended. It’s a’ cleared away, 
and there’s a grand view when there’s day- 
licht to see it, and doun-bye the sound 0’ 
the river roaring. If it werena for the 
horse’s feet and the rate we’re going, you 
would hear it now.” 

“You think we’re going too fast —— 

‘“Na—no me,” said the groom cau- 
tiously, “now that I see, sir, you ken 
what’s what. But it’s a fickle corner in 
the dark. Not to know it may be the best 
way. When you ken, you’re apt to be 
ower cautious or ower bold — one’s as 
bad as the ither. A wrang step, a bit 
swing out on the open, and there would 
be no help for ye. Neither you nor me, 
sir, would have seen a freend belonging 
to us again.” 

“Tt is unpardonable,” said John, “if 
this is so, to leave it without protection or 
notice.” 

“ Well, sir, you see it’s no just the richt 
road. It’s ashort cut. You take the left 
hand at thae lily-oaks. I thought you bid 
to ken, as you took it so bold, without a 
moment’s thought. I wouldna advise you 
to do it again, Tinto, he’s a perfect deevil 
on horseback, as I was saying. He’s aye 
riding that way. They say he’ll break his 
neck some time or other, he’s so wild and 
reckless — ower that scaur ——” 


” 


‘that opinion. 
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* And no such great loss either,” cried 
John, in his indignation. He hoped the 
words were not audible, in the rush of his 
horse’s hoofs and jingle of the harness, 
the moment they had left his lips ; and he 
was annoyed by the confidential tone of 
Peter’s reply. 

“ Maybe no, sir. There’s plenty is of 
There was mair tint at 
Shirramuir.” 

John feit as if he had condescended to 
gossip with his servant about his neigh- 
bor, and was ashamed of himself. But as 
he reviewéd the events of the evening his 
pulses beat higher and higher. That he 
should have pleased this big bully, and 
received the offer of his friendship, was 
something half humiliating, half ridicu- 
lous. But whatcould he do? The bonds 
of neighborhood are stringent: that you 
must not, if possible, quarrel with, or 
markedly avoid, or put any slight upon, 
the man whose lands march with your 
own, is a self-evident proposition. And 
the husband of Carry Lindores! When 
John thought of this part of it, there es- 
caped from him an almost groan of horror 
and pity. The rest of the party had dis- 
persed, and were free of the big laugh, 
the rude jests, the fierce staring eyes ; but 
Carry remained behind. 

Peter the groom did not feel so sure 
that his new master had partaken too 
freely of the wine at Tinto, which every- 
body knew to be better and stronger than 
wine anywhere else, by the time they got 
to Dalrulzian. But he announced that he 
was “ just one of Tinto’s kind, a deevil 
when he’s behind a horse,” as he took his 
supper. This, however, was a suggestion 
which brought down upon his head the 
indignant displeasure of Bauby, who re- 
gretted audibly that she had kept the po- 
tatoes hot for such an ill-speaking loon — 
and of Rolls, who, accepting the praise 
implied, put down the superficial judgment 
of this new-comer as it deserved. “ There 
will no man beat an Erskine for clear head 
and steady hands,” he said, “if that’s 
what you ca’ being of Tinto’s kind; but 
you’ll observe, my lad, that we’re a’ of a 
reasonable age, and I’ll have nane o’ your 
your rash opinions here.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Ou yes, that’s true — I’man old Tory. 
I’m proud of the name,” said Sir James, 
with his genial countenance. “ If you'll 
believe me, my young friend, most 
changes are for the worse. When I re- 
member, before I went to India, what a 
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cheery world it was — none of those new- 
fangled notions were so much as thought 
of —we were all kindly one With an- 
other, as country neighbors should be. 
The parish school—that was good 
enough for me. I got the most of my 
schooling there. We had a grand dom- 
inie —there was not a more learned man 
out of St. Andrews or Aberdeen. Old 
Robert Beatoun the blacksmith was at the 
school with me. We’ve been great friends 
ever since, but I cannot say that he ever 
took anything upon him in consequence. 
That’s one of your new-fangled notions 
too — to part all the world into classes, 
and then, when their habits are formed 
and their ways of living settled, to pro- 
claim they’re all equal. No, no —they’re 
not all equal; you may take my word for 
it, though I’m no Solomon.” 

“T don’t think so, either, Sir James; 
but pardon me, if you found no evil in 
going to the same school as the old black- 
smith ——” 

“Not a pin, sir—not a pin!” cried 
the old general. “We respected each 
other. We were great friends, but not 
associates. I had my own cronies, and 
he had his; but we always respected 
each other. And do you think to sit 


on the same bench with a wholesome 


country lad in corduroy breeks was 
worse for me than being packed up with a 
set of little dandies, taking care of their 
books and keeping their hands clean, and 
sent out of their own country till they’re 
made strangers to it, as comes to pass 
with your Eton, and the rest of them —— 
I ask your pardon, Erskine. I forgot you 
were there yourself ——” 

“ There is no offence,” said John. “I 
think I agree with you so far; but, Sir 
James, your theory is far more demo- 
cratic, far more levelling 28 

“Me democratic and levelling!” said 
Sir James. “ That will be news. No, no; 
that was all in the course of nature. When 
a lad was to be pushed in the world, his 
friends pushed him. You cannot do that 
now. When you saw your friend with a 
houseful of children, you would say to 
him, ‘What are you going to do with 
those fine lads of yours?’ and if you knew 
a director, or had influence to hear of a 
writership, or a set of colors. Now, ye 
cannot help on your friend’s boys, and ye 
cease to think of them. What little ye 
might do, ye forget to do it. Robert 
Beatoun’s grandson, you’ll tell me, got in 
high on the list for those competition- 
wallahs, as they call them. Well, I say 
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nothing against it. The lad is a good 
lad, though he was never brought up ia 
the way of having men under him, and 
he’ll feel the want of that when he gets to 
India. The like of me—we were poor 
enough, but we had always been used to 
be of the officer kind. That makes a 
great difference; and if you think we did 
our work worse for having no bother 
about examinations ——” 

“That has proved itself, Sir James. 
Nobody pretends to say it did not work 
well.” 

“Then why change it?” said the old 
man. “And about your hospitals and 
things. When there was a poor natural, 
as they call it, in a village, everybody 
was good to the creature; and do you 
think the honest folk that had known it 
allits life would not put up withit, and 
feel for it, more than servants in a hos- 
pital? When we had a burden to bear, 
we bore it in those days, and did the best 
we could for our own. We didn’t shufile 
them off on the first person’s shoulders 
that would take them up.” 

All this John had brought upon himself 
by his reference to Lord Lindores’s 
scheme. Whatever might be well with 
respect to the election, he had felt that 
there could be but one voice in respect to 
a hospital; but John had soon been con- 
vinced that in that respect also there cer- 
tainly was more than one voice. 

“ But I suppose,” he said, feeling some- 
what confused by this style of reasoning, 
for it was not a subject upon which the 
young man had thought for himself, —“ I 
suppose, for the suffering and miserable 
—for those out of the common line of 
humanity, more badly off, less capable 
than their neighbors — hospitals are nec- 
essary.” 

“ Let those that belong to them care for 
them, sir,” cried Sir James. “I’m saying 
it in no hard-hearted way. Do you not 
think that when a.trouble is sent upon a 
family, it’s far better for the family to 
make a sacrifice — to draw close together, 
to bear it, and take care of their own? 
That’s always been my opinion — that 
was the practice longsyne. If ye hada 
thorn in the flesh, ye supported it. When 
one was ill, the rest took care of him. 
There were no hired sick-nurses in those 
days. When ye had a fever, your mother 
nursed you. If you were blind or lame, 
every one would give you a little, and no- 
body grudged your meat or your drink, 
And that was how Scotland was kept so 
independent, and the poor folk hated debt 
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and beggary. Once you give your own 
duty over to other folks, you sacrifice 
that,” the old soldier said, with convic- 
tion. Sir James was of the class of men 
who are never more entirely at home than 
when they are exercising the beauties of 
beneficence —the sort of men who man- 
age hospitals and establish charities by 
nature. Had the county hospital been 
existing, he it was, and not Lord Lin- 
dores, who would have given time and 
trouble to it; but Sir James was as full of 
prejudices as a hearty, healthy old gentle- 
man has a right to be. He would not 
give in to the new thing; and his argu- 
ments were shrewd, although he himself 
would have been the last to be bound by 
them. He would have taken the burden 
off a poor man’s shoulders and carried it 
himself without a compunction. Saying 
is one thing and doing another, all the 
world over; only it is usual that people 
profess not less, but more, benevolent 
sentiments than are natural tothem. Sir 
James took the other way. 

“You must excuse me saying,” the old 
general went on, “ that you must not trust 
too much to Lord Lindores. Part of it is 


political, there is no doubt about that. 
He’s wanting to get a character for being 


public-spirited and a useful member of 
his party. They tell me he’s thinking of 
bringing in his son in the case of an elec- 
tion, but that would never do —that is to 
say, from my point of view,” said Sir 
James, laughing; “you’re on the other 
side? —ah, to be sure, I had forgotten 
that. Well, I suppose we’re all meaning 
the same thing, —the good of the coun- 
try; but depend upon it, that’s not to be 
procured in this way. The Lindores fam- 
ily are very excellent people — very 
worthy people; but they’re new-fangled 
—they have lived abroad, and they have 
got foreign notions into their heads.” 

“ Benevolent institutions are, above all 
others, English notions —or so, at least, 
I have always heard,” John said. 

This brought a slight flush on the old 
man’s cheek. “ Well, I believe you are 
right — 1 think you are right. I will not 
g° against that. Still it is a great pity to 

ring foreign notions into a quiet country 
place.” 

They were walking up and down the 
lawn at Chiefswood, where a party of 
country neighbors were about to assem- 
ble. It was a kind of gathering which 
had scarcely been acclimatized in the 
north; and the pleasure of sitting out, 
though the seats were comfortably ar- 
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ranged in the most sheltered spot, was at 
the best an equivocal one; but fortunately 
the drawing-room, with its large, bright 
windows overlooking the scene of the 
gentle gaieties provided for, was behind, 
and there already some groups had col- 
lected. John Erskine, without being 
aware of it, was the hero of the feast. 
He was the new-comer, and everybody 
was willing todo him honor. It was ex- 
pected that he was to be the chief per- 
former in those outdoor games which 
were not yet very well known to the young 
people. And it was somewhat disconcert- 
ing that he should have chosen this mo- 
ment to discourse with old Sir James 
upon the county hospital, and the poor 
lunatics and imbeciles of the district, for 
whose benefit Lord Lindores was so anx- 
ious to legislate. Had it been any other 
subject, the old general would have dis- 
missed the young man to his peers, for 
Sir James had a great notion that the 
young people should be left to entertain 
each other. But as it happened, the 
theme was one which had disturbed his 
genial mind. He was vexed at once in 
his prejudices, and in his honest convic- 
tion that the county, to which he was so 
glad to get back after his long exile, was 
the best managed and most happy of dis- 
tricts. He had found nothing amiss in it 
when he came home. It had been wel- 
come to him in every detail of the old life 
which he remembered so well. There 
were too many changes, he thought, al- 
ready. He would have liked to preserve 
everything. And to have it suggested by 
a new gingerbread, half-English, half-for- 
eign intruder, with all the light-minded 
ways that belonged to the unknown races 
on the Continent, that the beloved county 
wanted reorganization, almost betrayed 
the old man into ill-humor. The guests 
kept arriving while he talked, but he 
talked on, giving forth his views loosely 
upon general questions. “We're going 
the wrong road,” he said, “aye seeking 
after something that’s new. The old way 
was the best. Communistic plans are 
bad things, whatever ye may say for 
them; and shuffling off your sick and 
your poor on other folk’s hands, and leav- 
ing them to the public to provide for, 
what’s that but communism? You'll 
_ get me to consent to it,” Sir James 
said. 

“ Where is the general?” Lady Mont- 
gomery was saying in the drawing-room. 
“ Bless me! has nobody seen Sir James? 
He cannot expect me to go out without 
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my bonnet, and get my death of cold set- 
ting all the young people agoing. No, 
no, I told him that. I said to him, you 
may put out the chairs, but if you think 
Barbara Erskine and me, and other sen- 
sible women, are going to sit there in a 
May day and get back all our winter 
rheumatism, you are mistaken, Sir James. 
But now, where is the general? Nora, 
you must just go and look for him, and 
say I’m surprised that he should neglect 
his duty. When I yielded to this kind of 
party, which is not my notion of pleasure, 
I told him plainly he must take the lawn 
part of it upon his own hands.” 

“And where’s my nephew John ?” said 
Miss Barbara Erskine, who sat in one of 
the seats of honor, within pleasant reach 
of a bright fire. “Nora, when you look 
for Sir James, you'll look for him too. 
I’m affronted, tell him, that he was not 
the first to find me out.” 

“I hear Mr. Erskine is a great friend 


of the Lindores,” said Mrs. Sempill. 


“ Having no son at home, I have not had 
it in my-power, Miss Barbara, to show 
him any attention, but I hoped to make 
his acquaintance to-day. They tell me he 
knew the Lindores well in their former 
circumstances. That is, no doubt, a fine 
introduction for him to the county.” 

“If an Erskine of Dalrulzian wanted 
any introduction,” said Miss Barbara, “it 
would be a very ill one, in my opinion. 
For there are as many that think ill of 
them as there are that think well of them, 
and they’re not our kind of people. But 
John Erskine wants nobody to introduce 
him, I hope. His father’s son, and my 
father’s great-grandson, should have well- 
wishers enough.” 

“ And a well-looking, well-spoken young 
man. He minds me of your uncle Walter, 
the one that went abroad,” said old Mrs. 
Methven of the Broomlees. She was 
older than Miss Barbara, older than the 
imagination could conceive. Her mem- 
ory slipped all the recent generation, and 
went back to heights of antiquity un- 
known. Miss Barbara Erskine was still 
a young person to this old lady, and Sir 
James a frisky young soldier. “ Walter 
Erskine was the first person I ever saw 
that wore his own hair without so much 
as a ribbon. It had a terrible naked 
iook, but you soon got used to it. This 
one is like him. But you’ll scarcely mind 
him. He was young when he left the 
county. I cannot remember if you were 
born.” ; 

“ He’s like his father, which is not so 
far back,” Miss Barbara said. 
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WHEN looking at any view in India, one 
is particularly struck be the vast extent 
of the country spread out before the 
eye, whether the contemplated scene lie 
amongst the hills or plains. There is 
such ample space, such entire absence of 
all crowding in either case, and moreover 
an atmosphere so clear and fine, that com- 
paratively small objects may be seen dis- 
tinctly at great distances, and things stand 
forward with a well-defined outline which 
attracts the beholder’s eye, and obliges 
him, whether he care about it or no, to be 
conscious of their existence. 

These remarks apply also to Indian 
society — a very curious and unique com- 
pound, capable of being easily resolved 
into its component parts and put together 
again in slightly altered form, with all the 
precision and simplicity of a Chinese puz- 
zle when one knows the relation of one 
piece to another. 

Thus, given the population and charac- 
ter of a native town in the Punjab, to 
which an English station is attached, 
where the civil element alone is repre- 
sented, and that by a deputy commis- 
sioner, there is but little imagination 
needed to portray the daily life of the sta- 
tion. There will be one or more assis- 
tant commissioners of the “ covenanted ” 
branch of the civil service, military offi- 
cers of the civil department of the Staff 
Corps; a police officer and a doctor; and 
if the station be an important one, you 
will add an engineer, and an English 
assistant commissioner belonging to the 
“uncovenanted ” or inferior branch of the 
civil service, and known by the euphonic 
designation of extra assistant commis- 
sioner. ‘That gives you from four to six 
men, and out of these it is pretty sure 
that three will be married, and equally 
certain that the wife of one of them will 
be in England; total European popula- 
tion of Janjlabad, from six to nine. You 
also know that these good people will de- 
vote many evenings of the week to the 
delights of Badminton; that the ladies 
will be dear friends or bitter foes, for 
slight acquaintance and polite indifference 
are impossible between Englishwomen in 
India, when they are shut up together in 
a tiny station. The men, of course, will 
each want to talk in his own particular 
“shop” when they are together, but, be- 
longing all to the same branch of the ser- 
vice, with clearly defined positions and 
duties, and a well-marked official grade, 
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will probably work well together and be 
excellent friends. Men get on better than 
women do in these out-of-the-way places, 
on account of having so much business to 
which their days must be devoted. A 
lady has not very much to do in her house 
if she have learnt the happy art of man- 
aging her servants, and her children are 
still too young to need teaching. Books 
are expensive, working materials must be 
had out from home; and it is not every 
one who has sufficient energy and perse- 
verance to master enough of the language 
to make her a useful visitor to native 
women. 

Hence gossip finds itself at home and 
in a kindly soil, and blooms and flourishes 
in Indian society, ripening not unfre- 
quently its bitter fruits, until the casual 
observer runs the chance of never finding 
out the undergrowth of better things 
which is hidden by its flaunting leaves. 
But gossip wants a large amount of nour- 
ishment to keep it going, and from this 
arises another peculiarity of Indian soci- 
ety, and that is, its extreme inquisitive- 
ness. You are passing perhaps through a 


large station, and some friend there kindly 
asks you to break your long journey by a 
few days’ visit at his house. 


Some of his 
neighbors come to dine ; but, as the place 
is large, he has not mentioned who you 
are to any but the few friends who will be 
interested in meeting you, so you find 
yourself a little stared at during dinner, 
and liable, whenever you take a look at 
the guests, to catch some inquiring gaze 
riveted upon your unknown features. By- 
and-by when, following the frequent cus- 
tom in India, ladies and gentlemen return 
together to the drawing-room in the same 
order in which they left it, an inquisitive 
guest who has not been introduced to you, 
seizes his opportunity, and dropping into 
the chair beside you, asks, without pre- 
face, — 

“ Have you been here long?” 

“ Since yesterday.” 

“Ah!—oh!—ah!—where did you 
come from?” 

You gasp, naturally, with something of 
the same sensation as though you had in- 
advertently pulled the string of a shower- 
bath, and felt the dash of cold water on 
your face, and you are half inclined to re- 
sent the impertinence; but none was in- 
tended. The inquirer is probably an old 
Indian who thinks it due to himself to 
know all about everybody. Like an ardent 
botanist who carefully preserves and clas- 
sifies the plants he meets with, the old 
Indian has in his mind a complete collec- 
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tion of facts concerning all the other mem- 
bers of his own service. If a military 
man, he has the Army List by heart; can 
tell you where any regiment has been sta- 
tioned at any given date for the Jast twenty 
years at least; when Jones of the ——th 
got his last step; when Smith of the 
—th may look for promotion ; and ex- 
presses himself so strongly as to the pro- 
priety of old Brown’s retiring, that you 
are surprised to find these men are not 
his most intimate associates, but are, 
many of them, personally unknown to 
him. The old civilian is just the same, 
and knows exactly where every other 
civilian in his own province has ever been 
stationed, and when he came out; when 
the inexorable “fifty-five years’ rule” 
will drive home his superiors ; and who 
is likely to get the next “ good thing” 
that falls vacant. The ladies, needless to 
tell, are as well informed on these matters 
as their husbands, and quite as ready to 
discuss them, so that to all these good 
people the arrival of a new face, not to be 
in any way accounted for in their scheme 
of society, is as perplexing and interest- 
ing as a new specimen to the botanist, 
and must be pulled to pieces and anx- 
iously dissected, in order that it may be 
classified and fitted into its proper place 
in the collection. 

I said that the character of Indian 
scenery is rather like that of Indian 
society, and it is so in this way: that 
English people being comparatively few, 
are seen there with more prominent dis- 
tinctness than they areat home. Instead 
of squares, and terraces, and rows of 
houses, you have in India detached build- 
ings, each standing in its own ground or 
compound. You can, if you are so in- 
clined, walk round each house and take 
note of every side of it; and it is much 
the same with people. Each has his 
definite post, you know exactly what that 
post is, the amount of importance to which 
it entitles him, the character of his work, 
and the income he receives for doing it; 
and you know also, and not unfrequently 
mention to your friends, the exact amount 
of that income which you consider him 
justified in spending on stable or table, 
or on his wife’s costume. He stands, as 
it were, a little removed from all his neigh- 
bors, on a small raised platform of his 
own, where his friends can note his good 
or ill qualities, his every little weakness, 
and where also he has room to develop 
his own idiosyncrasies to any extent he 
pleases. Like an isolated tree, he is free 
to shoot his branches in whatsoever dir: c- 
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tion he will, but should those branches 
twist, crook, or grow unhealthy, or should 
they spring from one side only of the tree, 
no friendly.creen is interposed to hide 
the deformity from gazing eyes. 

You get thus in India a much clearer 
knowledge of your neighbors than is at 
all possible or desirable at home: and 
knowing so much about them has some- 
times the sad effect of making people wish 
to know still more, and of leading them to 
talk of what they think may, or ought to 
be the case, and so, many amusing sto- 
ries begun in no unkindly spirit get circu- 
lated about a station, unconsciously ex- 
aggerated as they pass from lip to lip, 
until at last they have developed into 
something positively cruel. It is wonder- 
ful what mischief may be done by “ idle ” 
tongues and minds, that look for novelty 
and amusement, with no thought of the 
harm their reckless chattering may do. 
Of course it is very nice to have some- 
thing fresh to talk about to the set of 
people whom you meet day after day at 
Badminton, and night after night at ball 
or dinner-party, for months together, and 
piquant little anecdotes of your acquaint- 
ances in the early stage before the sting 
of the story has grown, are so extremely 
funny that you feel as though you must 
repeat them to the next person you meet, 
and so the propensity to gossip once in- 
dulged grows hard to check, and fastens 
itself upon one almost insensibly. 

It is most unfair to fancy, as so many 
people do, that because a woman’s lot is 
cast in India, she must necessarily lead a 
gossiping, frivolous existence: many 
women certainly do so, but would they 
have done any better in England? Of 
course in India there is not the same va- 
riety of interests and occupations as there 
is at home: the climate undoubtedly les- 
sens one’s energy, decreases those pow- 
ers of physical exercise which help to 
keep both mind and body sound, and com- 
pels one to pass many hours of the day 
indoors ; but those who will lead useful 
lives, do lead them in India as elsewhere, 
and healthful occupation during the time 
of enforced quiet is the best preparation 
for that spent in society, the true preserv- 
ative against gossip, and the means by 
which the amusements of afternoon and 
evening may be made innocent relaxation 
and refreshment instead of dissipation. 
It is a pity that ladies who are conversant 
with some of the languages of Continental 
Europe, do not more frequently apply 
themselves to the real study of Hindo- 
Stani. They might then be acceptable and 
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useful visitors to many a poor brown wom- 
an shut up all her life in a dull zenana 
with hardly anything to occupy her mind 
or time; or, if unabl:z to make personal 
visits to these native homes, an English- 
woman of sufficient ability may bestow an 
inestimable boon upon the inmates by 
translating into their language such books 
as they would be likely to read with inter- 
est, or by writing original tales and verses 
for their perusal. A large field of work 
lies too among the families of soldiers, of 
poor English clerks, and those of the un- 
happy Eurasians who seem to belong to 
neither of the races from which they 
spring, while inheriting the weaknesses 
of both. Children to be taught and 
clothed, women to be cheered and 
strengthened bya word of sympathy, and 
struggling poverty to be relieved, may all 
be found by those who seek them, besides 
the thousand and one good offices towards 
her own associates in which the Anglo- 
Indian is never wanting. The drawback 
to these employments is the short time 
which most people spend in one place. 
In India nobody is really “at home;” 
even if the husband have a settled post 
which keeps him in the plains, the wife 
and children must enjoy, if possible, the 
coolness of the hills in summer, and so 
the family oscillates perpetually between 
the two. Military men and civilians are 
alike liable to be moved on short notice, 
and neither of them when he goes on 
leave to England, knows where he will be 
stationed on his return, and thus the 
years of service spent in this distant 
country are indeed a pilgrimage. This 
certainty of a speedy removal is a great 
hindrance to beginning work which one 
cannot hope to carry on for more than a 
short time ; it seems hardly worth while 
to take things up and have to leave them 
presently ; but if the work became more 
general, such an objection would be very” 
much weakened, because there would 
then be the reasonable hope that your 
successor would be able and willing to 
carry on that which you had begun. 

In these days when the central Asian 
question is brought so prominently for- 
ward, the study of Indian history, and the 
relations of our empire to other Eastern 
countries, become doubly attractive, and 
absolutely necessary to those who desire 
to take an intelligent interest in affairs 
there: while the many races over whom 
we rule, their past, present and future 
well-beings; with their differing charac- 
ters, religions, industries, costumes, and 
customs; the wondrous architectural re- 
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mains scattered throughout India, its 
products, scenery and natural history, offer 
wide fields of research to those who care 
to tread them. 

So much for the antidotes to gossip; 
let us look now at some of its results. 
Perhaps a young bride comes out know- 
ing nothing of Indian life, and very little 
beyond that of an English schoolroom. 
She may be the wife of an assistant com- 
missioner in a large station where there 
are cantonments, who is busy all day long 
in his Katcherry, and feels more disposed 
for rest and quiet when office hours are 
over, than for gaieties. The bride has 
not very much to occupy her time; from 
twelve to two, the orthodox hours for 
calling, she has plenty of visitors to en- 
tertain. She is bright and attractive, ac- 
customed to brothers at home, and wel- 
comes gladly some young officer who has 
also a superabundance of leisure, and 
proves to have been at school with some 
of her brothers. It seems a pity Mrs. 
Smith should go for a quiet walk or drive 
with her husband evening after evening, 
when everybody else is at Badminton and 
she nh enjoy a game. Will she let 


her visitor escort her to a Badminton 
party to-morrow? or, the days are cooler 


now, may he come and take her for a ride 
at an earlier hour than her husband can 
leave work? Mr. Smith is glad she 
should be amused, and is glad to be let 
off from parties himself, and so, day after 
day, some other man escorts his wife, un- 
til the unfortunate couple suddenly find 
that station gossip is aroused about them. 
Mrs. Smith is stigmatized as an inveterate 
flirt, and kind-hearted apologists, while 
they admit the fact, declare it to be all 
the fault of Mr. Smith, “ who evidently 
cares nothing for his wife, never goes out 
with her, and lets her always be about 
with that young Jones.” 

To sensitive people, who, unwarned by 
any friendly hint, find they have uninten- 
tionally given rise to such remarks, the 
pain is great; but to others — tougher- 
natured — it will sometimes prove a stim- 
ulus to fresh flirtations. There are hus- 
bands who take a pride in all the atten- 
tions which their wives receive, and mar- 
ried woman who prefer to be seen inces- 
santly with an aide-de-camp to going out 
with their husbands; whose “door is 
shut” to lady visitors, while they are 
gaily chatteriag with more congenial ad- 
mirers; but it is not the very young 
brides who offend in this way. It re- 
quires some years of experience to have 
brought the art of flirting to this happy 
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culmination, and that with a tact and pro- 
priety so perfect that no breath of scan- 
dal has murmured any hint of a husband’s 
disapproval, and even the most censori- 
ous are obliged to allow that after all it is 
only “ Mrs. Biffins’s way.” 

People tell you that the real “ old In- 
dian” is dying out, that his death-blow 
was struck with the cessation of the Com- 
pany’s rule, and certainly the race of thin, 
parchmenty, curry-eating, hookah-smok- 
ing men, with half caste wives, and “ Chee 
chee ”’ families reared in India, and speak- 
ing English with an impure pronuncia- 
tion, and three lakhs of rupees of debt, 
is almost extinct; but the real cause of 
his disappearance is simply the improved 
facilities of communication with England, 
and the establishment of hill sanitaria, 
The lady who will spend a whole morning 
in her verandah, turning over the con- 
tents of every bundle in a box-wallah’s 
pack, and then dismiss the unfortunate 
trader without buying anything of him, 
or making the least return for the many 
hours she has wasted for him, is indeed 
still to be met with, but not so frequently 
as of yore. Ladies on a march can get 
supplies of food, and even tinned English 
provisions at dak bungalows, and need 
not now to emulate their valiant country- 
woman, who, on being told by the head- 
man that there were positively no eggs, 
no chicken, and no milk in his village, 
drew from her pocket a newly invented 
lucifer-match-box, and suddenly striking 
a light, and holding it to the nose of the 
astonished native, commanded him to 
produce instantly all that she required. 

The head-man, concluding that such an 
effect could have been produced only bya 
very powerful evil spirit, hurried off in 
much alarm, and eggs, chicken, milk, 
grain, fruit, and vegetables, poured in upon 
the imperious lady. These things belong 
more or less to the past, but there are a few 
traits of the “old Indian ” character that 
linger still. Witness the almost daily ar- 
rival of a folded paper, with a long list of 
names on its outer cover, headed with, 
“ Please write soon.” This paper almost 
invariably contains a list of things to be 
sold: furniture, crockery, carriages, har- 
ness, Clothes, etc.; but I must do the pres- 
ent race of Anglo-Indians the justice to 
say that it is their superfluous new, and 
not their old garments, with which they 
wish to part, and this again is one of the 
many windows through which you over- 
look your neighbor’s dwelling. By see- 
ing the prices affixed to the various ar- 





ticles for sale, you gain an excellent idea 
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of the rate at which the seller is in the 
habit of spending upon those articles, and 
if you have only been long enough in In- 
dia to appreciate this advantage, you have 
the greatest pleasure in shaking your 
head over the extravagance of “ poor So- 
and-So, who had bought a much more ex- 
pensive carriage than he could afford, 
had it out out from England in fact:” or 
over his wife’s reckless expenditure in 
dress. ‘She sent round a French mantle 
for sale at twenty guineas, and you know 
she has no business, with their income, 
to buy an expensive thing like that.” 
Ah! we are all very human, and never 
more so than when we talk about the fol- 
lies or the weaknesses of friends, and 
India does not necessarily tend to raise 
our tone of mind, or to give us higher 
and more charitable thoughts ; rather the 
reverse. Society is in many ways more 
lax and easy-going than at home: and the 
fact that beyond an infinitesimally small 
sprinkling of outsiders, everybody be- 
longs to one branch or other of the ser- 
vice, makes it unlike anything one can 
ever expect to meet in England. The 
purely official standard by which every- 
body’s position is assigned, brings often 
into prominent places those who are quite 
unfitted to be leaders of society, either 
from their antecedents, or, in the case of 
ladies, sometimes from their extreme 
youth. Then there are no really old peo- 
ple to give weight and sobriety—those who 
are elderly for India, would be scarce] 

more than middle-aged at home: and third- 
ly, the want of a good coinage has a singu- 
larly bad effect upon financial morality. 
Rupees are too heavy to be carried about, 
so instead of paying ready money for 
small articles at the English shops, most 
people have a bill; then they forget how 
this is mounting up, and rush into some 
extravagance, new costumes, it may be, 
for a fancy ball, which are always expen- 
sive, and which result in other and still 
longer bills. A-dead weight of debt is 
not cheerful or ennobling when hanging 
round the neck of man or woman, but 
they get used to it after a while. Hus- 
band and wife are both popular in society, 
they must go to this or that ball, they 
must take part in these or those theatri- 
cals, all involving further outlay, until as 
years go on the tone of their minds has 
insensibly lowered and they have become 
capable of an amount of shabbiness in all 
money matters to which in earlier days it 
seemed impossible for them to sink. It 
is not uncommon to hear people say as 
high praise, “1 like to have money deal- 
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ings with the So-and-Sos — they are such 
good paymasters,” as though prompt pay- 
ment of debts were the exception, not the 
rule, in India. And money does not go 
so far there as it does at home. ‘You may 
give less wages to your servants, but you 
have to keep ten times the number; and 
though a horse, or a leg of mutton, may 
cost very much less than in England, a 
quire of paper or a pair of gloves, any of 
the modern luxuries which are in fact 
necessities, are twice as dear as in Europe, 
and are a perpetual heavy drain upon 
small incomes. 

Of all the subjects which annoy and 
worry housekeepers in India, none gives 
rise to more domestic disturbances than 
what we used to call the Great Jahran 
Question. It seems impossible at first 
sight that so humble an article, for the 
Jahran is merely a duster, should cause 
so much heartburning, yet such is its uni- 
versal result. The ayahs want jdhrans, 
the sweepers want jdhrans, the bearers 
want jdhrans, the tailor wants jdhrans, 
the kitchen department is omnivorous in 
its consumption of the article, and so is 
the stable department; and when on 
Monday morning a great pile of unsavory 
dusters is collected and counted over to 
the Mem Sahib before they are taken 
away by the dobhi to be washed, some 
of those given out on the preceding Mon- 
day are invariably missing; and as each 
member of your establishment is abso- 
lutely certain that he or she has brought 
back exactly the right number, disputes 
and chattering are rife in the compound, 
the poor ayah who has to seek the miss- 
ing articles is almost at her wits’ end, 
and the lady herself must stand her 
ground mantully, and insist firmly that 
they must be found without delay, before 
the lost dusters can be produced. Then 
in the buying them, she may offend a 
dozen friends at least. The hemming of 
jéhrans is a branch of industry much en- 
couraged by charitable ladies, amongst 
poor English or Eurasian widows, chil- 
dren in schools, and any other dependent 
persons they may wish to assist; but the 
jahrans, when hemmed, must be sold, 
and many of these kind-hearted people, 
quite unable to believe that any other 
lady’s protégées may be as worthy and 
necessitous as their own, are prepared to 
force their dusters on their friends at the 
point of the bayonet. When Mrs. Smith 
looks reproachtuly in your face and says, 
sweetly smiling, “ Dear Mrs. Jones, you 
have not bought any of my old women’s 


dusters for such a long time; I am sure 
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ou must be wanting some new ones, do 
et ine send you a few dozen to-morrow,” 

you know she will be hurt if you decline 

them on the plea of having obtained yes- 
terday a supply hemmed by Mrs. Brown’s 
schoolchildren; while if you have the 
temerity to say that you prefer to buy 
always in the bazaar because the jdhrans 
there are so much cheaper than anything 
your friends can offer, and with your 
many children you are obliged to con- 
sider expense, you may be sure that Mrs. 

Smith will never think so well of you 

again after manifesting what she con- 

siders so lamentable a want of anything 
like proper feeling. 

Your servants sometimes involve you 
in amusing little difficulties, either by 
lending your property to your friends, or 
by borrowing theirs for you. You are 
going to give a large entertainment, and 
desire your khansamah to hire for you in 
the bazaar such extra crockery as will be 
required. You are charged so much for 
the use of the china, and pay the money, 
thinking the sum asked by no means un- 
reasonable for such nice plates as you 
had, especially those white ones with a 
blue crest upon them, a lion rampant, 
with a motto curling round him. It just 


occurs to you whether it would be worth 
while to buy those plates, and to wonder 
what they would cost; but other things 
put them out of your head, and by the 
time you go out to dinner the next even- 


ing you have forgotten the china. Then, 
when a plate of soup is put before you, 
you see the blue lion again: there he is 
too on all the other plates round the 
table, with the same motto, word for word, 
just as it was upon the plates you hired. 
This rather surprises you. Has your 
hostess really so few soup-plates of her 
own that she must borrow of your Parsee 
friend, and that for small dinner-parties? 
You have spied a most unexpected lean- 
ness in this land of Egypt, you think. 
But then the fish comes round, and there 
is the lion again—and there he is on 
every piece of ware for every course of the 
dinner. At last you speak. 

“I had some plates like this, with just 
the same blue lion on them, from the 
bazaar, for my ball supper.” 

Your hostess btightens visibly. “Then 
that explains it,” she cries. ‘ We could 
not think what was the matter that night, 
for we had barely enough plates to eat 
our dinner off.” 

The mystery is solved: your khansa- 
mah borrows Mrs. A.’s plates of her 
khansamah, and charges you at the same 
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rate as though he hired them in the 
bazaar. Mrs. A. is not enlightened on 
the subject, and what money transactions 
pass between the two worthies does not 
transpire. 

The etiquette of calls in India is, that 
they should be paid by the last comer be- 
tween the hours of twelve and two, and any 
one is at liberty to call on all the people 
who have arrived at a station before him. 
Everybody in society, on going to the 
chief town of a province, leaves a card at 
Government House, and receives an in- 
vitation to a dinner or ball with “R. S. 
V. P. to So-and-so,” in the corner. These 
mysterious letters have been known to 
cause some difficulty to India-born offi- 
cials of the “uncovenanted ” class, who, 
by obtaining the wished-for distinction of 
a gazetted appointment, find themselves 
admitted toa society above the level of 
their earlier days. There is a story, said 
to be wholly true, of a worthy couple who 
were anxious, before going to a new sta- 
tion, to part from their old neighbors with 
every graceful and appropriate form of 
farewell; and long and sadly they pon- 
dered over the cards they were to leave. 
“I know the ladies do write something in 
the corner of their cards when they are 
going away,” said the wife, “but I don’t 
like to ask anybody what it is, because 
that would show we did not know our- 
selves.” She had better have asked, poor 
lady, or else put nothing at all, for her 
husband, who was familiar with no com- 
bination of letters without words save £ 
s. d, and T. O., suggested she should look 
through all the cards she had received. 
She did so; there was none with P. P. C., 
but there was a card of invitation to an 
entertainment at Government House; 
that must be right surely —the mysteri- 
ous initials good enough for high officials 
must be good enough for her, and so the 
station was convulsed with laughter when 
in every house appeared a farewell card 
from . 


Mr. AND Mrs. Da Cusra, 
, ee ve A 


It is rather amusing to watch the arrival 
on horseback of a visitor who wisely wears 
an ugly and unbecoming sola topee (cork 
helmet) to screen his head from the fierce 
sunshine, while a sais runs behind carry- 
ing the tall glossy hat which his master 
brings into your drawing room and strokes 
during his visit. It is always hopeless to 
give one’s name to a native servant, its 
mangled remains would be long past rec 
ognition by the time they reached his 
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mistress; so the proper thing to do after 
ascertaining that a lady is at home, is to 
send in your card, or “ticket,” and wait 
until the servant returns to give you her 
“salaam.” Ladies get very much _ per- 
plexed sometimes as to the personal iden- 
tity of their visitors. Thus, when a pair 
of friends go round together to make calls 
during their holiday in the hills, how is a 
hostess, who never saw either of them be- 
fore, to discover from their occasionally 
rather bashful conversation which gentle- 
man is Mr. Jones, and which is Mr. 
Smith? If she ask them to dinner after- 
wards for different evenings, she is sure 
to find the man she took for Smith re- 
sponds to Jones’s invitation, and vice 
versa. 

In the wholesale. system of calling 
pursued in the hills it often happens that 
you have to entertain at dinner guests 
whose personal appearance is entirely un- 
known to you. These ladies, whose hus- 
bands are unable to get leave from work 
in the plains, have called upon your wife 
without seeing her, and she has returned 
the visit with the same result; so you are 
both dependent on the quickness of your 
own faculties to discover from their pre- 
liminary talk which is the most important 
lady whom you must take in to dinner; 
you know her name of course, and prob- 
ably all about her, but you have no idea 
which of your guests she is. As the first 
visitor is seen approaching, a servant en- 
ters and announces, “ A lady comes.” So 
you go out and receive on your threshold 
an utter stranger, co whom you offer your 
arm to the drawing-room, and make your- 
self as charming as circumstances permit, 
until the announcement of another lady, 
whom you must receive in the same man- 
ner, and so on until all the party is assem- 
bled. 

Amongst the peculiarities which strike 
the visitor in India are what are called 
“acting appointments.” Official No. 1 
goes to England, and his place is tempo- 
rarily supplied by Official No. 2, who en- 
joys a larger salary for the time; then 
No. 3 is moved up to “act” for No. 2, 
and so on downwards, until to the outsider 
it really seems sometimes as though no 
one were doing his own, but everybody 
some other man’s work. 

In writing of society in India, and de- 
ploring its obvious faults and shortcom- 
ings, one turns with grateful pleasure to 
record its almost universal and thorough 
kindness. It sounds paradoxical to say 
that India is ¢he country of the world in 
which the kindest deeds are done, and the | 
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unkindest words spoken, but is is very 
true; and true too that while the hard 
and bitter words are born of idle want of 
thought, the good deeds spring from ten- 
derness of heart, and from consideration 
and sympathy for the wants of others. 
Nowhere else, probably, does one form 
such close and intimate friendships, des- 
tined sometimes, as long years of absence 
weaken the old links with home, to grow 
stronger even than the ties of blood. It 
is a melancholy fact that a long sojourn 
in India does and must cut off the exile 
from his own family ; they have forgotten 
the old early days whose memory he cher- 
ishes so fondly, while he has acquired 
new tastes and interests of which they 
know but little, and feel very seldom an 
inclination to learn more, and so when the 
first novelty of his return has worn off, 
the old Indian begins to feel himself an 
outsider in the family circle, and to wish 
sometimes for more congenial society, 
until he ends by settling down amongst 
the tried friends of his exile, feeling that 
however delightful it is to be able to see 
his relations when he will, his true home 
is with his own compeers. 

People say the character of Indian so- 
ciety has altered greatly in the last twenty 
years. Before the introduction of croquet, 
when everybody rode or drove at sunset 
on the Mall, it was an important thing to 
have your carriage appointments perfect 
of their kind, and your horses such as 
should challenge the admiration of your 
friends. Now, though croquet has been 
killed by Badminton and tennis, the Mall 
is almost deserted, and the few people 
who hasten through it are on their way 
to garden parties of one kind or another, 
utterly reckless as to the appearance of 
the vehicle in which they sit, and prefer- 
ring an inexpensive tum-tum, or even a 
hired gharry, to the elegant conveyances 
of the good old times. 

The lavish hospitality which was need- 
ful before the days of dak bungalows and 
hotels, is so no longer; but in no other 
country of the world are you sure to re- 
ceive from people upon whom you have 
not the slightest claim, help such as you 
would hardly dare to hope for from your 
nearest relatives : nowhere else will you, 
as an utter stranger, be taken in and 
nursed with untiring tenderness and kind- 
ness, and this too where nearly all the 
fatigue of nursing falls upon your enter- 
tainers themselves, and not upon some 
old trustworthy servant, as it would do in 
an English house. And all this is done 
as a matter of course: you are ill and 
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alone, therefore you must be taken home 
by some motherly soul who, be she young 
or old, will treat you as her own and only 
child all through the period of your ill- 
ness, and be your fast friend ever after- 
wards if you have only the common 
courtesy to say “thank you” to her for 
her goodness. 

We may laugh at Indian society, suffer 
perhaps from its faults, and be irritated 
or disgusted by its weaknesses and fol- 
lies, but never let us deny the generous 
kindness for which it is still remarkable, 
the good qualities which come to light 
when any passing breeze is strong enough 
to blow aside the foliage of that noxious 
plant of gossip which does its best to 
stifle and to overshadow them. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MOSLEM PIRATES IN THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

Across the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea two irreconcilable enemies, 
Moslem and Christian, have glared at 
each other for centuries: to the north 
Spain, France, Italy; to the south, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli. The waves 
that wash those shores have many a time 
been dyed with the blood of the valiant 
and the helpless, the strong soldier and 
the trembling child. They have been the 
liquid battle-plain for belted knight and 
turbaned Turk during many troubled 
years, and along the coasts of Italy from 

illafranca to Sicily there are few miles 
of territory which have not at one time or 
another been scorched and ravaged by 
African fire and sword. 

There are no pages of European history 
more full of wild romance and stirring 
adventure than those which record the 
deeds of the Moslem pirates in the Med- 
iterranean; and of all these pages those 
which embrace the period from 1500 to 
1560 are by far the most important and 
interesting. Not that a fierce maritime 
warfare between the Turks and Christians 
did not exist long before; but during this 
period piracy on the part of the former 
took a more powerful development, by 
reason of the protection afforded to these 
lawless marauders by the sultans of Tur- 
key, who invested sundry of them with 
important dignities, and even with sov- 
ereignty. Within those sixty years the 
Ottoman emperors made use of the pirate 
chiefs to forward their own ambitious aims 
in northern Africa, and to drive out the 





native Arab dynasties. But they proved 
to be implements which as often cut the 
hand that wielded them as those against 
whom they were directed. 

Perhaps not the least singular circum- 
stance connected with the piratical wars 
of the Mediterranean is the fact that their 
latest and ablest historian is a Roman 
Dominican monk. Padre Alberto Gugliel- 
motti, of the Order of Preachers, is the 
author of a series of valuable works all 
dealing with marine matters, and espe- 
cially and peculiarly with the Papal navy. 
Perhaps to the general reader the very 
phrase “ Papal navy ” may appear almost 
incongruous. Yet a Papal navy once ex- 
isted, and its captains and sailors were 
amongst the most valiant and skilful of 
all those who manned and navigated the 
fleets of the Mediterranean. Still more 
incongruous does it appear to think of a 
cowled friar in his cell inditing treatises 
and narratives about naval doings, which 
not only manifest the most complete 
mastery of technical details, but have as 
breezy a salt savor of the sea in them as 
Dibdin’s songs! The phenomenon is 
partly accounted for when we learn that 
Padre Guglielmotti is a native of Civiti 
Vecchia, and that his boyish reminis- 
cences include listening with eager delight 
to the yarns of an old sailor who was wont 
to sit on the quay on holiday afternoons 
and recount his adventures. But Padre 
Guglielmotti’s natural bent and aptitude 
for maritime things have been cultivated 
by assiduous and intelligent study. On 
navigation, gunnery, and fortification, on 
marine topography and meteorology (es- 
pecially as regards the phenomena to be 
observed in the Mediterranean), this Do- 
minican monk speaks with science and 
authority. One is tempted to exclaim, 
“What a fine sailor wasted!” But it 
must be remembered that for thousands 
of stout fellows able to take part in 
doughty deeds afloat, all the seaports in 
Italy could perhaps not furnish one other 
able to chronicle them as the Padre Al- 
berto has done for us. He brings to the 
performance of ‘his task some valuable 
elements which are supplied by the 
learned leisure of a cloistered life; anda 
mass of very varied erudition is fused, so 
to speak, into homogeneity by the glow of 
a strong and steady enthusiasm. 

The leading incidents of the piratical 
warfare waged by the Mussulmen against 
the Christians in the Mediterranean are 
to be met with scattered throughout the 
pages of many chroniclers and historians. 
Jacopo Bosio in his well-known history of 
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the Order of St. John of Jerusalem,* — 
known later as the Knights of Malta— 
records many of them; as does Agostino 
Giustiniani in his “ Annals of Genoa,” 
Pietro Bembo in his “ Rerum Venetarum 
Historia,” Guerrazzi in his “ Life of An- 
drea Doria” (the latter, despite its power 
and elequence, not always to be relied on 
in detail), and many others. But Padre 
Guglielmotti has for the first time col- 
lected and co-ordinated these scattered 
records into a historic whole, and has 
added to them much valuable original 
thought, and many hitherto inedited doc- 
uments, the fruit of his diligent research- 
es. The work we are now alluding to is 
entitled “Za Guerra dei Piratt, e la 
Marina Pontificia, dal 1500 al 1560.” 
It is rare to meet with a book so interest- 
ing at once in matter and manner. The 
author’s character and tone of mind 
might furnish as valuable a study to the 
psychologist as his facts afford to the 
historian. He is endowed with a fresh- 
ness and vigor of imagination which en- 
ables him to realize to his own mind the 
events he chronicles, almost as forcibly 
as if he had witnessed them. One result 
of this power is that he writes of distant 
incidents with a lively personal interest, 


which the majority of mankind are unable 
to feel even for the passing life around 


them. Three hundred and fifty years 
have not fossilized the men of the Cinque 
Cento for Padre Guglielmotti. He loves 
and hates them with a heartiness worthy 
of Doctor Johnson. As a counterpoise, 
he has a genuine love of truth, and would 
not willingly misrepresent even a Barbary 
pirate! But his manifestations of impar- 
tiality are such as an honest man might 
display towards his neighbor and contem- 
porary in the flesh; and they neither 
have, nor affect to have, any Jove-like air 
of serene tolerance, or scientific imper- 
turbability. For him humanity is still 
warm and palpitating in parchment chroni- 
cles of three centuries ago. 

The year 1500 of our era was the Jubilee 
year. Rome was full of pilgrims from all 
parts of Europe. Her hostelries were over- 
flowing ; the ports of her maritime terri- 
tory were populous with foreign vessels ; 
the sea in those days was a more fre- 
quented highway than the land; and the 
concourse of travellers arriving from the 
different coasts and islands of the Medi- 
terranean accumulated a mass of testi- 
mony as to the vexations, injuries, and 

* Storia della sacra religione et illustrissima milizia 


di San GievanniGerosolimitano. Infol. Roma, 1594- 
1602. 
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alarms inflicted on their respective coun- 
tries by the Mussulmen pirates. At the 
same time, the traditions of the ancient 
crusades against the infidel were revived 
and warmed by all the religious exer- 
cises, the public preachings, and the visits 
to famous sanctuaries, which belonged to 
the Jubilee year. The Borgia pope, Alex- 
ander VI., who then sat on the throne of 
St. Peter’s, proposed an alliance of Chris- 
tian princes and peoples against the Turk. 
Almost every European nation had vital 
cause to desire the overthrow of the Mus- 
sulman power. The shores of France 
and Spain were constantly exposed to 
piratical ravages. Venice waged a fierce 
war in the waters of the Levant to defend 
her possessions. Even the inland coun- 
tries of Hungary and Poland were en- 
gaged in a struggle against the hordes of 
Bajazet. Italy, from Genoa to Reggio on 
the Mediterranean, and from Venice to 
Taranto on the Adriatic, had suffered by 
the fire and sword of the barbarians. 
The most sanguine hopes were excited in 
the public mind by the announcement that 
the sovereigns of France and Spain (at 
that date Louis XII. and Ferdinand V., 
surnamed the Catholic) were about to put 
out all their strength against the common 
foe. Matters went so far in the councils 
of Rome, that the pope nominated as 
captain-general of the Christian armies 
Pierre d’Aubusson, grand master of 
Rhodes; and the Papal master of the 
ceremonies composed the formula of 
prayers to be recited on the distribution 
of the crosses, and the blessing of the 
common standard of the league. 

At the same time active preparations 
went on to pravide the contingent of 
twenty galleys which the pope had prom- 
ised as his contribution to the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. The captain of the Papal 
navy at this time was Lodovico del Mosca, 
of a noble Roman family, now extinct. 
For a long period it had been customary 
for the Papal government to keep a 
squadron of war galleys cruising along 
the coast of the Roman and Tuscan 
Maremma, and a considerable way to the 
south towards Naples, for the protection 
of Italian commerce against the pirates. 
The number of these vessels was, in 
1500, increased from three to twelve; 
namely, three galleys, three brigantines, 
three low coasting barges, two yalleons, 
and a vessel called da/niere or baloniere, 
which was a long rowing boat, something 
like the canoes used by the natives in 
Siam. Thanks to the seamanship and 
vigilance of Captain del Mosca, and his 
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colleague, Lorenzo Mutino(alsoa Roman), 
the great mass of pilgrims who came by 
sea reached Rome without accident or 
spoliation; and there was abundance of 
provisions in the ports of the State and 
the hostelries of the city. During the 
whole time of the Jubilee, Mosca’s little 
squadron was incessantly cruising along 
the coast from Cape Argentaro to the 
Circean Promontory, and amongst the 
little islands off the Tuscan and Neapoli- 
tan shores. The name of Mosca was a 
word of fear to the pirates, who prudently 
kept out of his way, and left the seas free 
to peaceable folks bent on piety or profit. 
Besides fulfilling these, his normal duties, 
Ledovico del Mosca busied himself in 
preparations for the great allied cam- 
paign against the Turk, which was then 
in prospect. Under his supervision six 
new galleys were at once put on the 
stocks in Civitas Vecchia. Moreover, he 
was quick and vigilant enough to make 
an excellent bargain for his sovereign the 
pope by buying, at a very low price, all 
the artillery which King Frederick of 
Naples, then flying from his kingdom, had 
collected at Ischia. It is said to have 
been worth fifty thousand ducats, and was 
purchased for thirteen thousand ! 

The two captains, Mosca and Mutino, 
shipped the guns and munitions at Ischia, 
and brought them up the Tiber to the 
Ripa, whence they were conveyed by land 
through the Campo di Fiori to the Castle 
of St. Angelo. The procession greatly 
excited the public interest and curiosity, 
and the line of march was crowded with 
spectators. ‘“ There were thirty-six great 
bombards, with eighty carts pertaining to 
them; some drawn by horses, some by 
buffaloes, harnessed singly, or two, four, 
and even six together; two wagons laden 
with arquebusses for ship's boats; nine 
with about forty smaller bombards (4om- 
bardelle) placed three, four, or sixon each 
wagon; twelve with ordinary pieces of 
artillery; as many more for the service of 
twelve big guns; thirty-seven carts with 
iron balls; three with gunpowder; and, 
finally, five laden with nitre, darts, and 
bullets. Splendid artillery of excellent 
workmanship and great power, escorted 
by two thousand men underarms, without 
mentioning the companies who marched 
before and after each wagon.” Thus 
Padre Guglielmotti. He points out that, 
according to this irrefragable evidence, 
the ancient bombards were still highly 
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bored in proportion to the weight of the 
balls came into use. And whilst on the 
subject of medieval artillery, we may 
mention a curious etymology maintained 
by our author. In a previous work he 
mentions the first example of the use of 
the word mitrail/le—in Italian metraglia 
—to express a quantity of projectiles 
fired off together, in the year 1453. 
Guerrazzi writes it in Italian with an 7, 
and it is precisely this orthography which 
has blinded him to the true etymology of 
the word. In his “ Life of Andrea Doria” 
Guerrazzi writes : “ Cartouches filled with 
ball received the name of mitrag/lia, the 
etymology of which word is unknown to 
us.” Had he written_metraglia he would 
more easily have perceived the derivation 
of the word from the Italian verb mef¢tere, 
to send, toemit. Of course its ancestor 
a little further removed is the Latin w/t. 
tere. But,as Padre Guglielmotti well ob- 
serves, the desinence in aglia is not 
Latin, but belongs to the idiosyncrasy of 
the Italian language, which has other ex- 
amples of it; as fedonag/lia, foot-soldiery, 
nuvolaglia, a mass of ps expressing 
the agglomeration of a number of similar 
objects. 

With all these preparations, and others 
on a great scale made by Louis XII, 
king of France and seigneur of Genoa, 
and by Ferdinand the Catholic king of 
Spain, mighty results were expected from 
the Christian alliance against the Turk. 
The French king had prepared a fine fleet 
and army under the command of Count 
Philip of Cleves Ravenstein; whilst the 
troops of his most Catholic Majesty were 
led by the famous Gonsalvo of Cordova, 
surnamed the Great Captain. But these 
Christian princes were more intent on 
their own aggrandizement than on effec- 
tually protecting their peaceable subjects 
from piracy and rapine. Both looked 
with greedy eyes on Naples; and: both 
used the war against the Turks as a pre- 
text for collecting sea and land forces, 
and taking Frederick of Naples by sur- 
prise. In fact, Count Philip of Cleves 
Ravenstein, without taking counsel either 
with the Venetians, or with the grand 
master of Rhodes, entered the Archipel- 
ago, making a mere pretence of waging 
war on the Ottoman government. He 
assaulted Mitylene, bombarded it without 
effect, put about to the westward, and lost 
on the voyage the flagship on which he 
himself was, and soon afterwards another 


valued at the beginning of the sixteenth | of his biggest ships with nearly all her 


century, and that this was about their 
latest period. Thenceforward, cannon 


crew. Similarly the army of the Spanish 
king, under the command of Gonsalvo, 
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having united itself with the Venctians 
off Cephalonia, disembarked, and made a 
great show of besieging the chief fortress 
of the island; but always half-heartedly, 
and in readiness to weigh anchor and 
make off at a moment’s notice, according 
to the secret instructions of the Spanish 
Court. The flight of King Frederick 
from Naples, and the quarrel between 
France and Spain as to the division of the 
spoil, are well known, and form no part 
of our present subject, except in so far 
as they offer irrefragable proof of the 
real ends covered by the pretext of war 
against the Turks and the pirates. Even 
Cesar Borgia used the same pretence to 
cloak for a moment his ambitious aims in 
Tuscany. He gave out that he was about 
to collect forces, by land and sea, against 
the Moslems; and he was the more readily 
believed because all the littoral popula- 
tions knew by bitter experience how need- 
ful such an enterprise was. But, instead 
of succoring the dwellers on the Marem- 
man coast, Cesar Borgia, Duke of Va- 
lentino, and commander-in-chief of the 
Papal armies, used both men and ships 
to despoil the lord of Piombino of his 
territories, including the island of Elba. 
In June, 1501, the squadron under the 
command of Mosca was summoned from 
Civita Vecchia to blockade Piombino; 
and in the following August, Giacopo 
d’Appiano, lord of Piombino, fled to 
France, and the garrison surrendered to 
Borgia. 

And, meanwhile, what were the foes to 
whose tender mercies the commerce, the 
property, the liberties, and the lives of 
inoffensive populations were left almost 
defenceless? It has been stated that the 
special characteristic of the period from 
A.D. 1500 to 1560 was the elevation of 
pirate chiefs by the Porte to positions of 
great power and dignity. They were 
made rulers over Tunis, Tripoli, Tangiers, 
Alexandria, and over the larger islands 
from the Ionian Sea to Jerba; and were, 
moreover, appointed admirals, or com- 
manders of squadrons, of the Ottoman 
Empire. These men were almost with- 
out exception the most truculent ruffians 
imaginable, recruited from the scum of 
the galleys. Some of them were rene- 
gades, and all were treacherous and rapa- 
cious, to the injury of Moslem as well as 
Christian, when it suited their purpose. 
The names by which many of them were 
known in the Mediterranean, and whose 
very sound struck the inhabitants of its 
smiling shores with panic terror, are 
curious and suggestive. Among them 
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were Barbarossa, or Redbeard; 77 Giu- 
deo, the Jew; Scirocco, Southeaster (a 
stormy wind in those waters, the creber 
procellis Africus of Virgil); £7 AToroa, the 
Moor; Cacciadiavoli, Hunt-the-devils, 
etc. Except when these names describe 
personal qualities or peculiarities — as in 
the case of // Giudeo and Barbarossa — 
they were corruptions of Moslem appel- 
lations. Thus Cama/) was the Italian ver- 
sion of Kamal-rais; Curtoga/? was Kurd- 
ogly; the terrible title of Cacciadiavoli 
was, thinks De Hammer, partly corrupted 
from Cassim or Quésim; Oruccio was 
Oiirudje ; Ariadeno (Barbarossa) a trans- 
formation of Kair-ed-Din; Dragut was 
Torghiad ; Luccial}, Uluge-Aly, etc. 

That these desperadoes should for more 
than half a century have infested the 
waters and desolated the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, and Ionian seas, 
is only to be explained by the discords 
and jealousies which divided Christian 
princes and rulers. France and Spain 
played off the Turk against one another 
in their struggle for supremacy in. the 
peninsula. Meanwhile ruin and misery 
befell the littoral populations, and thou- 
sands of Christian men, women, and chil- 
dren Janguished in cruel captivity. Their 
“most Christian” and “ most Catholic ” 
Majesties were, indirectly, purveyors of © 
slaves to the Sublime Porte and to all the 
petty tyrants of northern Africae <A 
brief notice of the facta et gesta of some 
of the leading pirates will be the best 
means, compatible with the space at our 
command, of illustrating what an intoler- 
able scourge Moslem piracy had become 
in the sixteenth century. 

Kamial-rais, called by the Italians Ca- 
mali, in the year 1502, ruled over Santa- 
maura or Leucadia, one of the most im- 
portant of the Ionian Islands, and from 
that centre, with a powerful fleet, devas- 
tated the neighboring shores, and crippled 
maritime commerce. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the metropolis 
of the island (to which it gives its name, 
Santa Mauta) was a strongly fortified 
place. It was surrounded by a strong 
wall, flanked by massive turrets, furnished 
with a large quantity of artillery, and 
strengthened besides by a rectangular cas- 
tle of oblong shape, protected by five large 
round towers, and four smaller square 
ones. At the foot of the escarpments 
were deep moats filled with sea-water. 
Between the island and the coast of Acar- 
nania there is only a very narrow canal, 
over which, by means of sundry little 
islets and rocks, a bridge was carried, 
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connecting it with the mainland. A curi- 
ous memorial of the condition of the for- 
tress of Santamaura in those days exists 
in the church of the Frari at Venice, 
where, on the monument to Benedetto 
Capello, a view of it is sculptured in bas- 
relief. In the same church, too, the com- 
mandant of the Papal fleet who directed 
the expedition against Camali, which we 
are about to describe, lives again on the 
canvas of Titian. The commandant, or 
commissary, as was his official title, was 
no other than Giacopo Pesaro, Bishop of 
Pafo; and he is represented in Titian’s 
magnificent picture as kneeling before St. 
Peter, who regards him benevolently for 
his services to Christendom against the 
Turks. The custom of employing eccle- 
siastics in military enterprises was not 
peculiar to the Papal court. As late as 
the days of Louis XIV., bishops and car- 
dinals commanded French ships of war. 
Bishop Pesaro, then, having joined his 
forces with those of the Venetian repub- 
lic, proceeded to the Ionian Sea for the 
purpose of attacking Camali. The gen- 
eral of the Venetian forces was Benedetto 
Pesaro, the bishop’s brother. It was de- 
sired to surround the island of Santa- 
maura by the combined fleets; but this 
being impossible by reason of the bridge 
already described, the two commanders 
agreed that the Roman vessels should 
hold the channel between the island and 
the mainland, cutting off all communica- 
tion on that side, and that the Venetians 
should invest the place from the side of 
the open sea as far as the port of Demata. 
On August 23, 1502, the Roman commis- 
sary, with twelve galleys, favored by a 
south wind, glided in rapidly between the 
island and mainland, until they came to 
the shallow water at the extremity of the 
narrow canal. Here twelve pirate galleys 
awaited them, hoping either to take them 
by surprise, or at least to conquer them 
singly as they issued into the narrow 
channel. But the Romans, prudent as 
well as valorous, came on cautiously, tak- 
ing frequent soundings, and keeping close 
together in a double line. As soon as 
they came in sight of the enemy, they 
pushed forward with such vigor of oars and 
such a furious fire from their big guns, 
that the Turkish galleys fled precipitately 
towards the shore; the pirates, throwing 
themselves into the water, escaped by 
swimming or wading; and their twelve 
ships were abandoned as a prey to the 
victors. On the other side the Venetians 
came up and landed their infantry and 
several pieces of artillery of large calibre ; 





whilst the Romans, who had also landed 
after securing the pirate galleys, attacked 
the castle and cut the water conduits. 
The garrison, consisting of four hundred 
Spahis, one hundred Janissaries, and two 
thousand natives, nearly all pirates, made 
a desperate resistance. On the mainland, 
on the side of the Epirus, appeared one 
thousand cavalry soldiers with a handful 
of infantry, sent to the assistance of the 
garrison by the Turkish governor. But 
no sooner did they show themselves at 
the head of the bridge across the canal, 
than they were assailed by sucha tre- 
mendous fire of grape-shot from the Ro- 
man ships as compelled them to make off 
precipitately, and they were seen no more. 
This circumstance discouraged the garri- 
son, and after a seven days’ siege, and 
the making of an important breach in the 
fortress, they came out to the gate to dis- 
cuss the terms of capitulation. The place 
could no longer be defended, and must be 
yielded up; but they demanded to go out 
with their lives and property. The Vene- 
tian general was willing to give fair terms 
to the regular soldiery of the fortress ; but 
considering the pirates to be outside the 
pale of honorable warfare, he desired they 
should be left to be dealt with at his dis- 
cretion. The pirates, being almost as 
furious aginst the regular Turkish sol- 
diers as against the encmy, began to make 
a tumult, and threatened to proceed to 
violent excesses; whereupon, exasper- 
ated by their insolence, the Christian sol- 
diery rushed past the gate and took the 
place by storm. A number of Christian 
prisoners — natives of Puglia, Sicily, and 
Calabria — found within it were released 
from their chains, and the leading pirates 
were hanged by the neck from the battle- 
ments; amongst them was Kaméal-rais, 
called by the Italians Camali. “So 
much for the first!” says Padre Gugliel- 
motti. 

But poetical justice of this striking sort 
by no means overtook all the Moslem cor- 
sairs. Curtogali(Kurd-ogly), for example, 
met with a different fate.” 

In 1516 there reigned over the country 
called by the Romans Byzacena (part of 
Tunis) from Algiers to the confines of 
Tripoli, Abu-Abd-Allah-Mohammed, of 
the dynasty of the Hafsit, a Moslem of 
Berber race, and entirely independent of 
the Ottoman Empire. This prince was 
on friendly terms with the Genoese. He 
had signed treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with them, and favored their trade, 
their coral-fisheries, their storehouses, 
because they brought important revenues 
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to his exchequer, and helped to supply 
his markets to the great satisfaction of 
the native population. Things being thus, 
Curtogali, with a piratical squadron, ap- 
pears on Abdallah’s coasts, and demands 
hospitality. Now Curtogali was a notori- 
ous pirate; but he was also, none the less 
for that, in favor with the sultan of Tur- 
key, by whom he was subsequently ad- 
vanced to high honors. Abdallah _re- 
ceived him very willingly for several 
reasons: because he was a Mussulman, 
because he was welcomed by the popu- 
lace, and because, according to the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, the pirate delivered 
up to him, as ruler of the country, a clear 
fifth part of the spoil wrested from Chris- 
tian vessels. Curtogali was soon estab- 
lished at Biserta (the ancient Hippo- 
Zarythus, called by the Arabs Benzert) 
almost as an independent prince, with 
thirty ships and a horde of nearly six 
thousand robbers at his command. Ben- 
zertis is situated on a promontory of the 
Tunisian coast just opposite the mouth of 
the Tyrrhene Sea. From this point Cur- 


togali could strike with his right hand at 
Trapani in Sicily, with his left at Cagliari 
in Sardinia, and swoop straight forward 
upon the Tiber, Rome, Naples, Tuscany, 


and Liguria. Within three months he 
had already seized upon a Genoese guard- 
ship, devastated a part of the Ligurian 
coast, taken eighteen Sicilian vessels 
laden with corn, and threatened the Tus- 
can Maremma with an ever-increasing 
swarm of galleys manned by the most 
formidable and desperate corsairs. Pope 
Leo X. issued stringent orders to the 
governors of all the Papal provinces to 
raise troops, occupy roads and bridges, 
patrol the shore, keep up a constant cor- 
respondence by day and night between 
the points most open to attack, and, in 
short, take the most active measures for 
the defence of the country against their 
dreaded foes. Dreaded in the fullest 
sense of the word they were. The mere 
menace of their coming sufficed to keep 
whole provinces in agitation. The city 
of Rome itself was alarmed; prayers 
were put up in all the churches, and the 
pontiff with his court, and a large body of 
secular and regular clergy carrying the 
most sacred relics, went on foot in public 
processions from church to church to im- 
plore the divine protection against the 
pirates. 

Meanwhile, however, Abdallah, ruler of 
Tunis, continued to harborand favor Cur- 
togali. Padre Guglielmotti has an amus- 
ing description of Abdallah’s conduct and 
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state of mind. “He desired,” says our 
author, “peace with all, and prosperity 
for his own interests. Friendly to the 
merchants with their commerce, friendly 
to the pirates with their spoils. Let all 
hold firmly by the law: the former con- 
tentedly paying the custom dues, the lat- 
ter cheerfully handing over a fifth part of 
their robberies, and Abdallah, their com- 
mon friend, would ever continue in peace 
with them all. Outside of his ports the 
merchants and the pirates might fall to- 
gether by the ears if they would; that 
was no reason for him to trouble his head. 
On the contrary, he would joyfully await 
them on their return either with custom 
dues, or tribute of the fifth, as the case 
might be.” A delightful programme; 
only that the Genoese, with whom, as has 
been said, Abdallah had made solemn 
treaties, did not wholly appreciate this 
lofty impartiality to the detriment of their 
commerce. They consequently resolved 
to assail Curtogali under cover of the 
Papal banner, and so as not openly to 
manifest hostility against the ruler of 
Tunis. Their ships, together with those 
of the pope and a strong contingent be- 
longing to the Knights of St. John, at- 
tacked Biserta on August 4, 1516, set 
free a number of Christian prisoners, and 
gained a rich booty from the pirate ships, 
which were found laid up in the port, the 
crews having taken themselves off at the 
approach of the allied fleet. Thence the 
latter cruised along the African coast as 
far as Jerba; and having burnt many of 
the enemies’ vessels, taken a large share 
of spoil, and captured three brigantines, 
they returned triumphantly at the end of 
t..e month to the Italian harbors. 

The result of these exploits was that 
Abdallah, perceiving that his policy of 
“each of you for yourselves, and all of 
you for me,” was no longer tenable, made 
fresh treaties with the Genoese, promis- 
ing to favor their commerce, and to pro- 
tect their merchant vessels against all 
and sundry, along the coasts of Tunis. 
And so Genoa gained some advantage 
from her spirited effort. Not so Rome. 
Curtogali, finding that Abdallah’s inter- 
ests were seriously involved in keeping 
faith with the Genoese, relinquished all 
present hope of attacking their vessels 
from Tunisian ports. But all the more 
ferociously did he direct his projects of 
vengeance against Rome. To this end 
he conceived a plan of singular audacity, 
and one which, if carried out, might 
strangely have changed several pages of 
European history. This plan was noth- 
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ing less than to kidnap the pope, and 
carry him off prisoner! And it was, 
moreover, within an ace of succeeding. 
Here is Padre Guglielmotti’s account of 
the matter, founded on contemporary doc- 
uments : — 

“ Pope Leo, son of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, and still a young man, was accus- 
tomed every autumn to leave Rome with 
a few familiar friends and followers, and 
to put aside grave thoughts, and give rest 
to his weary mind, by the pleasures of 
hunting and fishing, which he pursued 
throughout the country and on the shore. 
One of his favorite resorts for this pur- 
pose was the Castle of the Magliana, five 
miles distant from Rome on the banks of 
the Tiber. It is now a squalid and de- 
serted ruin... . But in the days of Pope 
Leo it was a sumptuous edifice, as I have 
seen for myself in the designs of Sangallo, 
and as all may read in the documents of 
that time. . . . From thence the pope was 
wont to ride out privately to Porto, Ostia, 
Ardea, or Laurento, to descend to the 
shore, and embark in a little fishing-boat, 
and to divert himself, now at sea with net 
or hook, now on land with hound and 
hawk. In this year (1516) he left Rome 


on the eighteenth of September, and re- 


mained out of it two months, visiting the 
cities of the Maremma and hawking and 
fishing in various places.” (Roscoe in 
his ** Life of Leo X.” falls into some inac- 
curacies respecting this excursion. In 
the first place he says that the pope, after 
hearing of the death of his brother, Giu- 
liano de’ Medici, at Florence, “retired to 
Civita Lavinia,” as though seeking pri- 
vacy in his grief; and secondly he asserts 
that the pope left Rome “a few days after 
he had received intelligence of this event,” 
which occurred in March. Now we have 
the irrefragable testimony of Paris de 
Grassis in his diary that the pope left 
Rome on September 18.) Padre Gugliel- 
motti goes on: “ Leo proceeded to Palo, 
and along the shores near the mouth of 
the Tiber, and to the suburban cities, as 
far as the Laurentian coast below Civita 
Lavinia. At this latter place Curtogali 
lay in ambush awaiting him, with eighteen 
ships, and his men partly on board, and 
partly ashore, to catch the pope between 
them. By good fortune some one got 
scent of the plot, and the whole company 
drew bridle in time, turned about, and 
fled at full gallop to Rome, which they 
reached in safety on October 28. Paris 
de Grassis, who knew all, although he 
was not of the hunting party, says no ex- 
plicit word of this adventure. He merely 
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writes of hunting, fishing, and a sudden 
return to the city. This was then a cow- 
ardly and vile plot. Such it is proved to 
be by the testimony of sundry historians, 
and by the conspiracy discovered six 
months later.” * 

There seems to be no doubt that Cur- 
togali had a secret understanding with 
some traitor or traitors in the Papal 
court. Nor is this at all inconceivable 


‘to those who know how, as Padre Gugliel- 


motti says, the most ardent passions, the 
fiercest struggles between France and 
Spain, independence and servitude, no- 
bles and populace, Sienna and Florence, 
and many more, all were focussed, so to 
speak, around the “ fatal house of Medici.” 
Curtogali, disappointed in his enterprise 
of kidnapping the pope, vented his fury 
on the surrounding country. 

Six years later we find this pirate chief 
commanding a division of the Turkish 
fleet which was sent against Rhodes, then 
the seat and stronghold of the Knights 
of Jerusalem. Guglielmotti’s account of 
that famous siege — although necessarily 
much compressed —is very interesting. 
But we have not space to do more than 
allude to it here. Our present business 
is with Curtogali. On December 20, 
1522, the place capitulated, on the 24th 
the Turks made a triumphal entry into 
Rhodes. The sultan Soliman rode a 
magnificent courser, and was surrounded 
by a brilliant staff with all imaginable 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance.” But 
the Moslem sovereign was not insensible 
to the sorrowful position of his vanquished 
adversaries. As he rode on to take pos- 
session of the fortress which the grand 
master, Prince Philippe Villiers I’Ile 
Adam, had so long ruled over and so val- 
iantly defended, Soliman said in a low 
voice to those nearest to him, “ It weighs 
upon me somewhat that I should be com- 
ing hither to-day to chase this aged Chris- 
tian warrior from his house.” The two 
great antagonists desired to see each 
other. They met, Philip surrounded by 
his knights, and Soliman by a guard of 
Janissaries. The old Christian and the 
young Turkish warrior were so struck 
and impressed by each other’s aspect, and 
doubtless by the rush of thoughts which 
their meeting under such circumstances 
gave rise to, that for a few moments they 
remained silent, gazing at each other 
without uttering a word. The first to 


* The conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci and others of 
the Roman Curia to poison Leo, and for which Petrucci 
and some subordinate instruments of his attempted 
crime suffered death. 
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break this singular and impressive pause 
was our acquaintance Curtogali, and there- 
upon ensued the usual speeches, and com- 
pliments, and ceremonies between the 
Turkish and Christian leaders. But al- 
though cloaked with some chivalric cour- 
tesy, the defeat of the knights was none 
the less hard and bitter to endure. At 
the commencement of the following year, 
they left the island, never to return. The 
last to embark was the old Prince Philippe 
Villiers. He was closely followed by his 
herald, who, at a sign from the grand 
master, raised his trumpet to his mouth 
and blew the strain familiar to the knights 
called “ Salute and Farewell.” That very 
same trumpet of the last adieu is still 
preserved in the museum at Malta, mute 
forevermore. Of Curtogali we here take 
leave. Our last view of him is as prince 
or governor of Rhodes, triumphant over 
his Christian enemies, and high in power 
among his Moslem countrymen. 

The story of // Giudeo, the Jew, con- 
tains some touches of humanity rare in 
these bloody chronicles, and the end of it 
is strangely pathetic. This man was, as 
his name implies, a Jewish renegade. He 
was born at Smyrna, and acquired great 
riches by his piracies. The Arabs called 
him Sinam, the Turks Ciefut Pasha, and 
the Italians Il Giudeo. After the con- 
quest of Rhodes, the pirates infested the 
Mediterranean like a pack of hungry 
wolves ; and I] Giudeo surpassed them all 
in astuteness and in an intimate knowl- 
edge of every creek and _hiding-place 
along the coasts and among the islands. 
Monte Argentaro, Elba, Ponza, he knew 
them all, and could play at hide-and-seek 
among them with his swift, treacherous 
galleys. He had a fleet of thirty-four of 
them, and ravaged the coasts of Sicily, 
Naples, and the Roman States. For the 
most part he was successful and almost 
unmolested in his marauding expeditions. 
But once three ships belonging to the 
Knights of Rhodes, and commanded by 
Captain Paolo Vettori, made a raid upon 
the robbers and captured some pirate gal- 
leys off Gianutri, a tiny islet of the Tus- 
can Archipelago. But this was a com- 
paratively unimportant check to I] Giu- 
deo. None the less for it did he scour 
the Mediterranean to his own great profit 
and the terror of the littoral populations. 
In 1533 we find him triumphantly carrying 
off from near Messina three vessels be- 
longing to Andrea Doria, laden with silk 
—averyrich prize. In 1535 he defended 
La Goletta with a body of six thousand 
picked Turkish troops against the Chris- 





tian armies commanded by Charles V. in 
person. The Moslems made a valorous 
defence, but were overpowered and com- 
pelled to fly to Tunis, where Barbarossa 
was then reigning, having forcibly seized 
th:* kingdom from the descendant of the 
ancient Berber dynasty of the Hafsit. 
Within the city of Tunis at that time 
were upwards of ten thousand Christian 
slaves taken by the pirates. These were 
Spaniards, French, Germans, and, more 
numerous than all, Italians; people of 
both sexes and all ages and conditions, 
merchants, soldiers, knights, sailors, 
priests. These unfortunates, on the first 
approach of the Christian army, had been 
huddled into some underground caverns 
called the gune, originally intended for 
storing grain. Barbarossa, seeing the for- 
tune of war go against him, absolutely 
proposed to massacre all these helpless 
wretches, and was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from his atrocious intention. I] 
Giudeo chiefly opposed it, and it was 
mainly owing to his intercession that the 
prisoners’ lives were saved. This of La 
Goletta was a great and important victory 
for the Christian arms. Besides putting 
the enemy to flight and confusion, the 
Christians captured all the Moslem ships, 
without losing one on their side. Amongst 
the prisoners taken was I] Giudeo’s favor- 
ite child, a boy of ten years old, who is 
stated to have been serving as a sort of 
cabin-boy on board one of the captured 
Moorish vessels. The child fell to the 
share of the prince of Piombino, who 
caused him to be baptized, had him edu- 
cated in all the accomplishments of a 
gentleman of that day, and brought him 
up in his own house, “ where he lived 
honored and beloved by all.” 

Meanwhile I] Giudeo was advanced to 
even greater honors by the sultan. Es- 
caped from the disaster of La Goletta and 
of Tunis, he was nominated admiral of 
the fleet of the Red Sea; the principal 
scope of which was to harass and oppose 
the Portuguese, whose progress in the 
Indies was giving umbrage to Soliman. 
Il Giudeo’s headquarters were at Suez. 
He was enormously wealthy, powerful, 
and honored. But the terrible pirate had 
aheart. It is evident that his apostasy 
had not cancelled the strong parental 
affection so characteristic of his race, and 
of the teachings of the Hebrew religion; 
and he never ceased to lament the loss of 
his son. Nearly ten years after the disas- 
ter of Tunis, Barbarossa — another cele- 
brated and especially truculent Moslem 
pirate —attacked the island of Elba, 
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which was a possession of the prince of 
Piombino. Barbarossa threatened to 
ravage the island with fire and sword, if 
1] Giudeo’s son were not given up to him. 
This act appears to have been dictated 
less by friendship for his comrade in 
piracy than by greed of gain. There is 
little doubt that he expected the prince to 
pay a heavy ransom for the youth to whom 
he had become attached. Only a short 
time previous, the republic of Genova 
had been compelled to the humiliation of 
buying him off from destroying Savona. 
However, the young man at once declared 
himself willing to go and see his father, as 
was right and dutiful, but stipulated spon- 
taneously that the dominions of his bene- 
factor, the prince of Piombino, should be 
respected. Accordingly the baptized son 
of Il Giudeo set out for Egypt where his 
father anxiously awaited him. But when 
one day he appeared before him, a hand- 
some, elegant cavalier, richly attired, and 
surrounded by a train of servants and at- 
tendants, the old man embraced his long- 
lost son in such a paroxysm and transport 
of joy, that “his heart burst and he fell 
dead.” Thecircumstance is well attested 
by Bosio, Mambrino, Jovius, etc. And, 
as Padre Guglielmotti remarks, I] Giudeo 
was probably the only one of the dreaded 
company of Moorish pirates to whom it 
could possibly have happened. 
Barbarossa’s adventures were perhaps 
more varied and startling than those of 
any of his compeers, or at least more of 
them have been chronicled and particular- 
ized. But he was also superior to the 
majority of his compeers in intelligence 
as well as daring. The son of a renegade 
Greek of Mitylene, he and his brdther 
Oiirudje early embarked in the career of 
piracy, beginning in great poverty — so 
much so that their first attempts were 
made in a wretched little cockle-shell of a 
boat, armed at the expense of some spec- 
ulator (perhaps we should now say “con- 
tractor’) in that line of business; they 
speedily amassed riches, and made them- 
selves feared and famous. Kair-ed-Din, 
corrupted by the Italian cénguccentisti 
into Ariadeno, and nicknamed from the 
color of his hair Barbarossa, was the 
leading spirit of the two. He was of 
middle height and herculean strength, 
with a red and very thick beard. His 
lower lip hung down and made him lisp in 
his speech. He was proud, vindictive, and 
treacherous. Nevertheless, he could on 
occasion assume considerable affability of 
manner, and his smile is said to have been 
peculiarly sweet. He spoke several lan- 
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guages with fluency, and Spanish by 
preference. At once courageous and 
cautious, he had a penetrating eye for the 
choice of his subordinates, amongst whom 
were numbered at various times such or- 
naments of the piratical profession as 
Cacciadiavoli, 11 Giudeo, Hassan Aga (a 
Sardinian renegade), etc. He made a 
careful and fruitful study of the naval 
constructions of his time, and greatly im- 
proved the build and armament of the 
corsair vessels, making them lighter and 
fleeter than heretofore; for, as he was 
accustomed to remark to his lieutenants, 
a greyhound is better for the chase than a 
mastiff. In short, he was evidently no 
vulgar desperado, intent on petty plunder, 
but a leader of men, endowed with keen 
perceptions, cool daring, and Napoleonic 
unscrupulousness. It does not appear, 
however, that he made any pretence of 
carrying Mussulman “civilization” into 
Christian countries. He simply robbed 
and ravaged because he wanted booty and 
slaves. But the world has progressed 
since A.D. 1530, orso. We have seen that 
the republic of Genova la Superba was 
induced to buy him off on one occasion. 
He plundered Calabria, Campania, and 
Nice; and in 1536 (reguante Pope Paul 
III. Farnese) he caused such a panic 
along the whole of the Italian Mediterra- 
nean coast, that the pontiff made a jour- 
ney in person to hasten the armaments 
and defences of the Maremma, to visit 
the citadels, to comfort the people, and to 
encourage the troops and their leaders. 
In iwenty-seven days he visited Nepi, 
Viterbo, Montefiascone, Orvieto, Gradoli, 
Capodimonte, Acquapendente, Tosca- 
nella, Corneto, Civita Vecchia, and Cere. 
And then he turned his attention to the 
walls of Rome. Guglielmotti maintains 
that the modern fortifications of Rome 
and the works of Sangallo and Castriotto, 
in the part of the city called the Borgo, 
and at the Vatican, had their origin in the 
necessity for being prepared against the 
Turks, and especially against the terrible 
Barbarossa. One of Barbarossa’s ex- 
ploits was to disembark in the island of 
Procida, in the Gulf of Naples, and from 
thence to burn, harry, and ravage the 
mainland in all directions. He bombarded 
Gaéta, he destroyed Sperlonga, he seized 
Fondi, a town in the present province of 
Caserta in the kingdom of Naples. And 
at this latter place he nearly succeeded 
in a pet plan of his, which was to carry 
off Giulia Gonzaga, widow of Vespasian 
Colonna, and reputed the most beautiful 





woman in Italy, and make a present of 
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her to Sultan Soliman! The lady had 
the narrowest escape possible, being one 
of the first persons in the town to be 
aroused from sleep by the approach of 
the pirates, and hurrying away _half- 
dressed. The town was sacked, and 
later the pirates burned Terracina, and 
finally they appeared on the Roman 
shores at the mouth of the Tiber. Such 
was the terror of the populations that 
contemporary writers are almost unani- 
mously of opinion that Barbarossa might 
have captured Rome itself had he made 
the attempt. This, however, was not in 
his schemes. Having taken in stores of 
fresh water, and wood from the neighbor- 
ing forests, he made off straight for Tu- 
nis. Here Muley-Hassan, the legitimate 
sovereign, was very far from suspecting 
what awaited him. But Barbarossa, with 
perfect frankness and absence of any di- 
plomatic fashions whatsoever, turned the 
Tunisan monarch out of his dominions, 
and installed himself as ruler instead! 
After twelve years more of a brilliant and 
prosperous career, this remarkable per- 
sonage died in his bed at Constantinople, 
and was buried (July, 1546) on the shores 
of the Bosphorus at Therapia. To this 


day the ruins of his tomb‘are to be seen 


there, picturesquely overgrown with moss 
and ivy. 

The above are only a few brief pages 
from the varied chronicles of Mediterra- 
nean piracy, which are curiously and in- 
timately connected with the history of 
European politics throughout the six- 
teenth century. And in our own times 
the geographical position of that famous 
Barbary coast has again made it impor- 
tant inthe councils of Europe. Nay, to 
go further back by many centuries, the 
Italians of to-day discover that Cato’s 
warning about Carthage is not yet obso- 
lete ; and that the fresh figs from Tunis 
are more quickly transported to their 
coasts by steam navies nowadays than 
they could be carried inthe Roman gal- 
leys a hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. 


From The Saturday Review. 
AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND FORTY YEARS 
AGO. 

A DESCRIPTION of English life in town 
and country, written forty years ago by a 
cultivated American gentleman who was 
an honored guest in England, has in these 
days a considerable interest, which is per- 
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haps increased by the fact stated in the 
preface to Henry Colman’s “ European 
Life and Manners,” published in 1849, 
that the letters of which the book is made 
up were not originally intended for publi- 
cation. In the same preface the author 
exhibited a right feeling which it could 
be wished were more common amongst 
authors nowadays. “ The greatest diffi- 
culty,” he wrote, “in the publication of 
these letters has been that they might be 
deemed too personal; and my anxiety 
has been lest they should be thought to 
approach a violation of private confidence. 
1 know few things that could give me 
more pain than to be justly obnoxious to 
such a charge. I hope it will not in any 
degree be found so.” In accordance with 
this feeling the author at first resolved 
not to publish a single name, but he found 
this an idle attempt, as “individuals 
would be traced by circumstances as cer- 
tainly as if distinctly announced.” He 
goes on, however, to say: “I have re- 
ported no conversations, and passed no 
free opinions, upon any persons or char- 
acters except public characters, and upon 
these only in their public relations and 
acts; and though in speaking of private 
individuals I have spoken in the language 
of respect or praise, I can only say that 
the terms are most general; I had con- 
stantly to restrain the grateful utterance 
of my convictions, and it isnot a tithe of 
the eulogy which I might have honestly 
pronounced.” Further, Mr. Colman was 
careful to state that all the particulars 
published as to the style of living in the 
houses at which he was a guest had been 
placed in his hands “ with a full and ex- 
pressed liberty to use them as I pleased. 
..+I know my English friends will 
smile at the simplicity with which I have 
detailed some small matters; but they 
must live in a condition and crganization 
of society totally different from their own 
in order to understand the interest which 
is taken on this side of the water in these 
minute details.” 

As to Mr. Colman’s more general 
views, and especially as to his first im- 
pressions of London, people who are com- 
pelled or who choose to stayin town at 
this time of year may get some gratifica- 
tion from being reminded by the Ameri- 
can traveller of the magnificent rature of 
their abiding-place. Having described 
some of the narrow city streets, he goes 
on to speak of London’s “broad and 
magnificent passages, of a width a third 
greater than Broadway in New York in 
its widest parts, running for miles with 
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stores and shops of almost unimaginable 
splendor, and in their richness and mag- 
nificence realizing the brightest fictions of 
poetry.” As to the extent of London, the 
author found it impossible to communi- 
cate any idea of it to those who had not 
seen it for themselves. He had gone 
eighteen miles, from Brentford to Strat- 
ford, through an uninterrupted succession 
of thickly-planted houses. He had walked 
until he had to sit down on a doorstep out 
of pure weariness, and yet had not got at 
all out of the moving tide of population. 
He rode on the driver’s seat on omnibuses, 
and was astonished at the constant suc- 
cession of squares, parks, terraces, and 
long lines of single houses for miles, and 
continuous blocks and single palaces in 
the very heart of London, occupying acres 
of ground. ‘This, he added, was the im- 
pression produced, without taking into 
account the large parks, — 





which for their trees, their verdure, their neat- 
ness, their embellishments, their lakes and 
cascades, their waters swarming with fish, and 
covered with a great variety of water-fowl 
which they have been able to domesticate, and 
their grazing flocks of sheep and cattle, and 
their national monuments, and the multitudes 
of well-dressed pedestrians, and of elegantly- 
mounted horsemen and horsewomen, and of 
carriages and equipages as splendid as gold 
and silver can make them, are beautiful be- 
yond even my most romantic dreams. I do not 
exaggerate ; I cannot go beyond the reality. 


The same impression is more than once 
repeated in different words, the inference 
of course being that the writer was in 
correspondence with several friends, and 
preferred to leave the letters as they were 
rather than go to work to make a set book 
of them —a preference which is perhaps 
justified by the air of spontaneousness 
thus retained. One point, as in con- 
trast to the magnificence above referred 
to, he touches upon in a passage which 
speaks of “the most melancholy sight in 
London and Liverpool,” and it is to be 
feared that if Mr. Colman could return to 
London now he would find that but little 
had been done towards removing this dis- 
grace to certain of our streets at night- 
time. In a passage following not long 
after this, he writes : — 


Tell —— I have little chance of obtaining 
for her a King Charles poodle. The lady of 
— —, who had a well-educated one, told 
me the price was thirty guineas ; and it had no 
doubt been stolen from her, a very common 
trick, by the man who sold it to her, and she had 
to pay him eight guineas more for finding it. 
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Before leaving London to pay some visits 
at great houses, the writer described 
how he was struck by “the neatness of 
the better class of women,” most of whom 
wore white cotton stockings “ without 
those dirty pantalets which you see hob- 
bling about the ankles of our women; ” 
while they had too much good sense to 
let their clothes draggle in the mud under 
an affected modesty. “I wish our ladies 
at home could take some lessons from 
them.” Another thing he admired was 
their wearing, when walking, pattens or 
thick-soled shoes as thick as cork shoes, 
or else goloshes. ‘ India-rubbers are not 
seen.” What is the difference between 
goloshes and India-rubbers? He was fur- 
ther pleased at finding that 


they seldom wear false curls ; but women whose 
hair is grey wear it grey, and seem to take as 
much pains with, and as much pride in their 
silver locks as the younger ones do in their 
auburn tresses. . . . Manners are certainly 
much more a study than with us ; and upon the 
whole make society much more agreeable ; for 
they are not put on for the occasion, but grow 
up with them as matter of course. Everything 
in society proceeds much more quietly than 
with us, 


Of the country houses to which he was 
invited Mr. Colman had, as he warned 
readers in his preface, a good deal to say 
as to matters of detail, but in one letter 
he gives a kind of general summary of his 
experiences, and some of the impressions 
given in this may be referred to: — 


In a Scotch family you are expected to shake’ 


hands on retiring with all the party, and on 
meeting in the morning. The English are a 
little more reserved, though, in general, .the 
master of the house shakes hands with vou. 
- .» In the morning you come down in un- 
dress, with boots, trowsers of any color, frock- 
coat, etc. At dinner you are always expected 
to be in full dress; straight coat, black satin 
or white waistcoat, silk stockings and pumps, 
but not gloves. ... The gentleman is ex- 
pected to sit near the lady whom he hands in, 


After dessert there 


is put upon the table a small bottle of Con- 
stantia wine, which is deemed very precious, 
and handed round in small wine-glasses, or 
Noyeau, or some other cordial. . . . No cigars 
or pipes are ever offered, and soon after the 
removal of the cloth the ladies retire to the 
drawing-room, the gentlemen close up at the 
table, and, after-sitting as long as you please, 
you go into the drawing-room to have coffee 
and thentea. The wines at table are generally 
of the most expensive quality; port, sherry, 
claret, seldom madeira ; but I have never heard 
any discussion about the character of the wines 
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excepting that I have been repeatedly asked 
what wine we usually drank in America. 

In a foot-note the writer states that dur- 
ing his long residence in England, even 
in the freest conversation in parties of 
gentlemen, he never heard an obscene 
story or indecent allusion, “ nor even,” he 
adds, using a vile mongrel phrase which 
custom has made current — “a double en- 
tendre.” Shortly after the date of this 
letter Mr. Colman was fortunate enough 
to be present at the queen’s visit to 
Cambridge on the occasion of the degree 
of LL.D. being conferred on the prince 
consort; and in reference to this, after 
dwelling on the blessing to her subjects 
of the queen’s ‘‘exemplary and beautiful 
character,” he makes the quaint statement 
that “this is remarkable, for some of 
their monarchs have been a disgrace to 
human nature, and their celebrated Queen 
Elizabeth was an odious character.” On 
a second visit to Cambridge, the writer 
attended the University Sermon, and 
found the preaching “almost the best 
that I have heard in England. It was a 
highly devout, practical, and useful ser- 
mon, and written with great elegance, de- 
livered in a simple, earnest, and unaffect- 
ed manner.” In the afternoon he went 
to chapel, first at King’s, and afterwards 
to the organ-loft at Trinity, where there 
was “a very grand display. The room 
is not elegant; it is a good deal larger 
than King’s Chapel in Boston, with seats 
running lengthwise, and rising from the 
centre aisle. The room was lighted by 
about two hundred v'ax candles, and the 
whole assembly below were dressed in 
white surplices with their black square 
caps in their hands.... I have never 
witnessed a sight so splendid and august.” 
Further on he states that “no student is 
allowed to go without his university dress, 
at any time, out of his own room” —a 
vexation which Cambridge men may be 
heartily glad to have got rid of. 

On his return to London towards the 
end of 1843 Mr. Colman found himself 
for a time comparatively solitary, and took 
occasion to walk about and investigate 
the condition of the streets of all kinds, 
in which, much to his surprise, he seldom 
saw a quarrel. He saw carriages, again 
and again, by hundreds, passing each 
other in the narrowest passages, often 
hindered when they were most anxious 
to get on, and yet (this is surprising 
enough) he saw no passion displayed and 
heard no harsh language uttered. He 
had, he wrote, heard more profane swear- 
ing in one hour among the boatmen on 
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the New York Canal than he heard alto- 
gether during his seven months’ residence 
in England. At the beginning of 1844 
the traveller took to going out to even- 
ing parties, when he observed that elderly 
ladies wore their gowns very low in front, 
while young ladies wore them rather high 
in front but very low behind. Short kid 
mittens or gloves were worn up to the 
wrist; then the arm was bare to the 
elbow, with short sleeves, and a good deal 
of lace round the elbows and bosom. The 
gowns were worn very long, with white 
kid shoes. Society, in its political as- 
pects, was in a peculiar condition, calcu- 
lated to cause anxiety : — 


It is quite plain to me that the Government 
is at present maintained mainly by military 
force. The disturbances in Ireland, the divi- 
sions in the Church in Scotland, the condition 
of the poor throughout the country, the agita- 
tion on the subject of the Corn-laws, the move- 
ments of the High Church party, the Pusey 
controversy, the hatred of the Established 
Church not uncommon amongst Dissenters — 
all these things seemed to make a jumble of 
noxious elements. 


The reputation of America was at a 
very low ebb, and Mr. Colman could 
scarcely go into any company without 
being obliged to do battle for his country. 
“The mere suggestion of repudiation, 
which, I believe, has never been contem- 
plated by any but the State of Mississippi, 
has done us an immense injury.” ‘The 
tone of the American papers the writer 
found to be in many respects inexcusable, 
and especially in their efforts to kindle a 
war spirit’: — 

America seems really to be cursed with some 
selfish, mean politicians, who, to gross igno- 
rance and entire recklessness of moral prin- 
ciple, add only views of the most narrow and 
sordid character, and are incapable of acting 
upon any large and comprehensive principles 
of right and justice, and of regarding with a 
single eye the great interests of humanity. 


As to the Irish agitation it seemed por- 
tentous of destruction and outrage, but 
the government had no serious appre- 
hensions : — 


The refractory child will cry itself to sleep. 
I have no confidence in the patriotism of 
O’Connell. With him it seems a mere matter 
of religious bigotry and personal emolument. 
. . « Nothing has surprised me more than to 
learn from one of the late American papers 
that Governor S—— has recently made a 
yspeech at one of the repeal meetings. What 
can he have to do with Irish politics? 


With but slight changes beyond those 
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of names much of this would not seem 
out of date nowadays. Of the theatres 
Mr. Colman had little to say except as to 
the ballets at the Opera House, which he 
found got up in a style of surpassing 
magnificence and splendor. “ The music 
is of the most vecherché description, and 
the dancing as elastic and sylph-like as 
can be imagined. I cannot speak of it 
with unqualified approval. Within cer- 
tain limits it presents all the charms of 
the most wonderful cultivation and grace ; 
but beyond certain limits, the passing of 
which every modest mind at once recog- 
nizes, it becomes offensive and immoral.” 
He went on, however, to admit with his 
usual fairness that every allowance must 
be made for the effect of habit and estab- 
lished customs, and with this admission 
we may for the present take leave of our 
ingenuous and ingenious writer. 





From Nature. 
THE “EIRA” EXPEDITION. 


ON June 14, 1881, the “ Eira” left Pe- 
terhead. The ice reached very far south, 
and no opening could be found to enable 
her to get north until the middle of July. 
Franz Josef’s Land was reached on July 
23, and the “ Eira” steamed along the 
coast to within fifteen miles of Cape Lud- 
low. The ice was closely packed to the 
north, so it was decided to return to Gray 
Bay and wait till a more favorable oppor- 
tunity should present itself to proceed. 
On August 7 the “ Eira” was made fast 
to the land-floe near Bell Island, and a 
storehouse was erected of materials taken 
out in the ship. On August 15 she left 
Bell Island, and, being unable to pass to 
the eastward of Barents Hook, she was 
made fast to the land-floe off Cape Flora. 
The next few days were spent in collect- 
ing plants and fossils, which unfortunately 
were lost with the vessel. On August 21 
the “Eira” was heavily nipped by the 
ice, and about Io A.M. a leak was dis- 
covered, and barely two hours elapsed till 
the vessel had to be abandoned. All the 
boats were saved, and most of the men 
saved some clothes and bedding. 

The tent was ultimately erected on 
Cape Flora, and here the expedition spent 
the winter, making the best of their cir- 
cumstances. But little food had been 
saved, and the party had therefore to 
keep a sharp look-out for walruses, bears, 
and other native game, on which they 
lived, and on which, along with a daily 
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drop of rum, they maintained their health, 
according to the report of the surgeon. 
There were one or two cases of illness, 
but no trace of scurvy, though 70° of frost 
were at times experienced. In June the 
ice was cleared away, and on the 21st four 
boats were started from Cape Flora, with 
twenty-five men and provisions for six 
months. The “Eira” men were more 
fortunate than the discoverers of Franz 
Josef Land in their escape; for although 
they had sometimes to drag their boats 
over the ice, they reached Novaya Zemlya, 
at Matotschkin Schar, on August 2. Next 
day they were sighted by the “ William 
Barents,” and as Sir Allen Young, in the 
“* Hope,” was only a mile away, Mr. Leigh 
Smith and his men were soon welcomed 
on board the steamer sent to rescue them, 

When Mr. Smith publishes his detailed 
narrative, we may find that he has been 
able to make some addition to a knowl- 
edge of the geography and natural history 
of the region where he has wintered, 
though we fear it cannot be much. All 
his collections went down with the 
“ Eira,” so that science cannot be a great 
gainer by his expedition. Until details 
are to hand, it is impossible to say whether 
the catastrophe to the vessel could have 
been avoided, or whether it was one of 
those accidents for which all Arctic ex- 
plorers must be prepared. The ice seems 
to have been in motion very early this 
year for that region, and we know that it 
has come down unusually far south; any 
information concerning the movements of 
the ice in high latitudes during the past 
spring and summer would be welcome. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from the journal report upon Cape Flora 
(obtained by the Zzses Aberdeen corre- 
spondent), giving an account of the birds, 
bears, and walrus seen during the winter 
spent there: — 

“On July 25, 1881, we reached Gray 
Bay, at Cape Grant and Cape Crowther. 
There are large loomeries a short distance 
up the bay on the water side. Many 
rotgees had their young among the ba- 
saltic columns of the lofty cliffs. Other 
birds were also seen, including the snow- 
bird, the molly, the boatswain, the Arctic 
lern, dovekies, the eider duck, the burgo- 
master and the kittiwake. At the east 
side, near the head of Gray Bay, there 
were a good number of snow-birds and 
dovekies building, but too high up for one 
to obtain the eggs. At Cape Stephen 
there was a large loomery, and at Cape 
Forbes there were a few looms, a good 





number of rotgees and dovekies, and 
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some snow-birds. At Bell Island the 
same species of birds were seen, and on 
the south side there was a large loomery 
and nests of kittiwakes, dovekies, rotgees, 
snow-birds, and burgomasters. Rein- 
geese and brent-geese were seen and shot 
on the cliffs seven hundred feet high, but 
no nests were seen. At Cape Flora there 
was a very large loomery, and also many 
rotgees, dovekies, kittiwakes, and snow- 
birds. On the lowland several snow 
buntings and sandlings were seen, but no 
nests were found. The looms lay their 
eggs on the bare rock, and the dovekies 
and rotgees lay them in the crevices of 
the rocks. The kittiwake makes a nest 
of mud and moss. The snow-bird makes 
a rudimentary nest of moss and feathers, 
but of no definite shape. Each species 
seems to occupy a separate part of the 
cliff. The rotgees and dovekies left 
about the first week in September. 
Looms were very scarce after September 
10. On September 22 a few burgomas- 
ters, snow-birds, mollies, kittiwakes, eider 
ducks, and brent-geese were seen, but 
getting very scarce. One or two snow 
buntings still remained on the land on 
October 13. ‘Three or four snow-birds, 
and occasionally a burgomaster or molly 
were seen hovering around outside the 
hut which had been erected, and on Octo- 
ber 28, while we were killing some walrus, 
two snow-birds, two or three mollies, and 
burgomasters were seen, and remained 
for two or three days eating the refuse of 
the carcases. On February 8 a snow owl 
was seen. This was the first bird to ar- 
rive. On February 18 two or three flocks 
of dovekies were seen following to the 
north-west, and on the 2oth there were a 
great number seen in the water. On 
March 2a lane of water was made close 
to the land-floe, and it was filled with 
rotzees and dovekies. On March 9g the 
first loom was seen, but it was not until 
the end of March that they began tosettle 
on the rocks, and then they would only 
stop on the cliffs for a few hours and go 
away for four or five days. We were not 
able to get up the hill to shoot any until 
April 16. On April 20 the first snow- 
bird was seen. A falcon hawk appeared 
on April 22, on which day two burgomas- 
ters were also seen. On April 24 the 
molly was seen. On May 6 the kitti- 
wakes came. It was not until about June 
10 that the looms remained on the rocks 
for more than two or three days at a time, 
but after that date the females began to 
take their places ready for laying the 
eggs, and on June 20 three eggs were 
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obtained. Foxes were constantly troub- 
ling us during the winter, coming right 
up to the door after blubber, and would 
only run a few yards away when anybody 
went out to drive them off. We were 
obliged to shoot some at last as they be- 
came almost tame. Bears were more 
numerous while we had the water close 
outside the land ice. They would come 
walking along the edge of the land ice, 
and when they got scent of the house 
would walk right up to it. During the 
dark we killed four or five every month, 
except November, but we saw on an 
average two a week. One moonlight 
night in November there were five or six 
bears within four hundred yards of the 
house, but we could not get a shot at any 
of them unless we kept very still until the 
bear came up to the house. We never 
shot a temale bear from October to March 
13. This is animportant fact. They were 
always very large male bears. Several 
times on examining the contents of the 
stomach we found them full of nothing 
but grass; but in the spring they gen- 
erally had been feeding on seals, and 
more than once we obtained a good buck- 
etful of oil for cooking purposes out of 
the bear’s stomach. Once a bear had 
eaten a large piece of greasy canvas which 
had been thrown away and had been 
blown some two or three hundred yards 
from the house. He then came up to the 
house and commenced to eat our blubber, 
but was immediately shot. On February 
20 a bear was seen about three hundred 
and fifty feet above the hill at the back of 
the house. Some hands went up with a 
rifle and found that the bear had a hole 
there, out of which they could not get it 
— fortunately for them, as they had only 
one rifle with them, and that would not go 


off, the lock having been frozen. We 
never saw any young bear with it. The 


last time the bear was seen at its hole 
was on March 1. No track of a bear 
could be traced up the hill, but the foot- 
marks of an old bear and a cub were seen 
on the low land, about three hundred 
yards to the eastward of the house. No 
old she-bears with young cubs were seen 
before we left the landin June. In July, 
1881, on nearing Cape Crowther, walrus 
were seen lying on loose pieces of ice in 
great numbers. Sometimes twenty or 
more were counted huddled up in a heap 
on asmall piece of ice. By going quietly 
in a boat you could get within twenty or 
thirty yards of them before they took 
much notice of you, but after the first 
shot was fired hey tumbled into the 
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water, and would go swimming about and 
barking round the boat, but never at- 
tacked us. In September they were very 
numerous on the loose ice round Bell 
Island, and also in the water off Cape 
Flora. On October 28 five were shot 
lying on the ice edge. When the day- 
light returned in February, walrus were 
constantly seen swimming about in the 
water. A land floe began to form in 
March, and no water remained within 
seven or eight miles of the land, but fre- 
quently on looking with the glass from 
the hill, walrus could be seen in the water, 
and on June 13 the land ice broke away, 
and on June 15 the five walrus were shot. 
A boat that went over to Bell Island re- 
ported that walrus were lying in scores on 
the loose ice round about Bell Island. 
Mr. Leigh Smith thinks that the walrus 
leave the ‘country during the winter, but 
seem to remain in the water, especially if 
it is shallow. They never saw any signs 
of their taking the land and lying up for 
the winter. White whales and narwhal 
were seen in great numbers in September 
and October travelling to the south-east, 
and in June one or two large shoals were 
seen travelling west and west-north-west.” 


From The Field. 
SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


SOME years ago, when Cairo was the 
Cairo of the “ Arabian Nights,” and not 
the disreputable-looking second-rate 
French country town it is now, we in- 
quired for any possible successor to the 
old snake-charmer whom old Anglo-In- 
dians may remember to have seen playing 
with his cobras before Shepherd’s Hotel. 
After some trouble we lighted on a furtive 
Arab catiff, in the usual long blue shirt, 
girded about the waist to form the upper 
part into a species of spleuchan or spor- 
ran. In this he seems to keep his dirty 
pipe, his packet of frousty tobacco, and 
whatever small portable property he had 
acquired more or less honestly. With 
him we resorted to divers ancient stables 
and outbuildings in the suburbs, and con- 
jured him to find a snake. Placing a 
small wooden pipe between his lips he 
tootled quaintly an old Arab air, now low, 





SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


but hardly soft,-and now high and loud. 
Thus he wandered, tootling and furtive, 
and we following and expectant. At last, 
arriving at an old, half-dark, evil-smelling 
stable he appeared to get excited, gave 
vent to still wilder squeaks and squeals, 
circled round and round under a big palm- 
tree beam, and at last, with an ear-split- 
ting note, he squatted suddenly down, 
dashed his hand apparently upward, and 
clutched a big cobra, which he evidently 
intended us to believe had been charmed 
from above. I say apparently, for I am 
certain that he lost the brute out of the 
“bosom” of his blouse. Now this was 
very pretty, but hardly satisfactory; so 
instead of giving our charmer “ back- 
sheesh ” (having a man in authority among 
us), we promised him bastinado if he did 
not. capture a snake in the open. Very 
limp about the loins and very yellow did 
that Arab catiff show through his brown 
skin, but we were relentless. ‘Cobro or 
Toko!” and so he searched with the 
greatest care —not to find what, in fact, 
he did not want to find. At last one of 
us spied the tail of a good-sized snake 
protruding from some unnamable rubbish. 
“* Now, my friend, catch us that snake or” 
—he tootled not —the “or” had taken 
the music out of him —and, overcoming 
with a visible effort his shuddering hor- 
ror, he caught the tail in one hand and 
rapidly ran the other up the body till he 
reached the neck. Pinning this between 
his finger and thumb, he caught up the 
tail of his blouse, and forcing the brute to 
close his jaws upon it, tore it out rapidly, 
again and again, evidently with the inten- 
tion of tearing out the poison fangs, which 
he did at last, to a certain extent, to his 
own satisfaction; but he was wary to the 
end, and, instead of putting it into his 
pouch with his old friend, he knotted it 
up inarag. And so he went his way and 
we went ours, with a gentle feeling that if 
we had been “ done ” we were toa certain 
extent aware of the fact. By the way, 
unless my memory has utterly given way 
to my imagination, I distinctly remember 
seeing in 1851 the cobras striking and 
drawing blood from the arms of the old 
Arab snake-charmer and his clever boy. 
Many wonderful things he did, such as 
producing a cataleptic rigidity in the 
snake, as easily removed as produced — 
things I should like to see again. 
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